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A wide selection of graduate and undergraduate courses are offered to teachers, 
school principals and superintendents in the 1957 Summer Sessions of Temple 
University. Here are courses ideally suited to your needs whether you require 
further training for certification or are a candidate for a degree. Here you 
will have available all the regular University facilities while, at the same time, 
the varied historical and intellectual advantages of the greater Philadelphia 
area will be conveniently at hand. You will enjoy both the educational 
and cultural opportunities offered by a summer at Temple University in 
Philadelphia. 


Write for the Temple University Bulletin which lists the courses 
to be offered during the 1957 Summer Sessions. Address Office 
of the Registrar, Broad Street and Montgomery Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


TEMPLE 
UNIVERSITY 


THE UNIVERSITY OF A GREATER PHILADELPHIA 





Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 


NEW CLASSROOM 
building is now in use 
for summer sessions. It 
is the first general class- 
room building East of 
the Mississippi to be 
entirely air-conditioned. 
Other innovations ine 
clude scientific color de 
sign, elevators for han- 
dicapped students. All 
rooms are wired to re- 
ceive closed-circuit TV. 


PRE-SESSION 


Registration 
Friday, June 7. 
Sessions 


Monday, June 10 to 
Friday, June 28. 


REGULAR SESSIONS 


Registration 

Friday, June 28 and 
Saturday, June 29. 
Sessions 


Monday, July 1 to 
Friday, August 9. 


POST-SESSIONS 


Registration 
Friday, August 9. 
Sessions 


Monday, August 12 to 
Friday, August 30. 
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Are you preparing your students 
for military service? _ 





Let the Army help you 


with your (—_ Ac(vee) Ph pe 
Military Guidance Program ae RN Cy 


Topay, it is not enough for guidance counselors 
to assist students in preparing for the best pos- 
sible civilian careers. Leading educators have 
come to realize the importance of military guid- 
ance as well. With almost every young man 
facing some form of military service, a well- 
integrated military guidance program has 
become an important responsibility of high 
school teachers. 


The U. S. Army wants to help you meet this 
added obligation and is ready to cooperate with 

you in every way possible. If your high school is 
presently without a military guidance program, 

the Army representatives at the Army Recruiting 
Station in your area will be glad to explain how such 
programs operate in other high schools. If you are 
already conducting such a program, the Army hopes 
ycu are taking advantage of its wide variety of infor- 
mational literature available to you. Ranging from 
reference works for teachers to booklets for students, 
this literature should prove an invaluable aid in your 
military counseling. 


Film for showing to Students 
or School Community Groups 


Prepare Through Education (16-minute film 
which portrays problems of high school youths 
about to enter service and advice given them 
by their counselors) may be obtained free of 
charge by contacting your nearest Army Re- 
cruiting Station or by writing to: 

To obtain your copies of these booklets, telephone 
your local Army Recruiting Station or else clip and 
mail the coupon below. In doing so, you will be help- 
ing both your students and your country. 


THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Attn: AGSN-P 





TM 57-3 

















J THE ADJUTANT GENERAL | 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. ; 
Attn: AGSN-P 

Please send me the booklets I have checked. I understand that I also can get additional booklets Name i 
for my students by writing to the above address or from my local Army Recruiting Station. I 
i Military Guidance in Secondary Schools [_] This ...1s How It Is i 
| (A military guidance manual for principals, (Student booklet describing Address i 
teachers and counselors) Army life) i 
j [_] Helping Youth Face the Facts of Military Life [~] Reserved For You i 
(Teacher pamphlet on the need for (Student booklet describing Army job : 
eo : 2 a City State 
3 military guidance) training opportunities) i 
} Army Occupations and You It’s Your Decision ! 
(Teacher reference booklet on military (Student booklet describing ways i 
occupations) to fulfill military obligations) High School Position 
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Spelling and Using Words 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


Independence—self-reliance—individualization are 
*« keynotes of this all-new spelling program for 
grades 2-8. 


New classroom-tested techniques help to develop 
+ ability—and desire—to spell correctly all the 
words the pupil needs in writing. 


Spelling and Using Words will reinforce and 
K strengthen all aspects of your language arts pro- 
gram. 


* *& & SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 


Representatives: THOMAS W. HUNDERMARK, 
KNUTE L. JOHNSON, GLENN E. WOLFE 











Algebra and Its. Use, Books 1 and 2 


Now... 


algebra and geometry 
within reach of all 








Grove, Mullikin, and Grove 


featuring unique “write-think” examples to help students under- 


Elementary Algebra . Intermediate Algebra 
Shute, Kline, Shirk, and Willson 


offering easy-to-understand explanations combined with a depth 
of content which gives full scope to superior students 





Plane Geometry . Solid Geometry 


Shute, Shirk, and Porter (1957 edition) 


providing complete proofs with reasons in full for each theorem 
and many corollaries to help the student as he works alone 





stand the why as well as the how of algebraic procedures | 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY \ew'vor 3 Ny. | 


In This Issue 

& To put on the record the 1956 
PSEA Convention was not easy. So 
significant and far reaching were the 
actions taken by the House of Dele- 
gates, December 27 and 28, that only 
the years to come will show what they 
meant in the life of our professional 
organization. In our feature article, 
these forward steps are listed. 

® Here, too, we find the proposed 
new salary schedule which was ap- 
proved unanimously by the House of 
Delegates. Presented as an additional 
section of the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Legislation, the schedule and 
other recommendations were approved 
for inclusion in the PSEA legislative 
program. 

®& Introduced also is the 1957 Presi- 
dent of the PSEA, Kermit M. Stover. 
In the results of the election, the 
names of new committee members and 
new Department presidents are given. 
& In the 33 Resolutions will be found 
statements of policy which will guide 
the officers of the Association in plan- 
ning a program for 1957. 

® Briefed is the address of The 
Honorable George M. Leader, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth, given at 
Convention. 

® Be sure to read the discussion on 
the integration of Social Security and 
retirement. It was written especially 
for you. 

®& Hats off to all those who worked 
to put Pennsylvania over the top in 
NEA life memberships! A list of new 
NEA members appears in this issue. 
& Following the opening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on January 1, 1957, the 
Senate and the House announced the 
appointment of members to commit- 
tees. Of special interest to our PSEA 
members are the Education and Ap- 
propriations Committees. See the Edu- 
cational Interests section. 
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Lider stove 





Sixteen is a ‘‘magic’’ year for girls and boys alike. What 
makes it so? Why is it a crucial year in the climb toward full 

— maturity? What causes the antagonisms of this age group? 
How can adults help them avoid the conflicts which start within 
them? Dr. S. June Smith answers these questions in her newest 
folder, ‘Sweet Sixteen’’. Get your FREE copy. There's no obli- 
gation. Mail the coupon today. 





What Is Your Most Valuable Asset ? 
YOUR ABILITY TO EARN AN INCOME 


In the teaching profession, income opportunities have never been better. But 
you should protect yourself against financial damage caused by DISABLING 
ACCIDENTS OR ILLNESS! 


| ncreasing numbers of teachers are protecting their incomes during periods 
of disability—in hospitals and AT HOME— with Educators Income Plans. 


N- medical questions are asked during group installation. 


C overage is year ‘round, authorized leaves and vacations included. 
Ove: a million dollars was paid to teachers by Educators in 1955. 


Morey when you need it most . . . to help pay medical, surgical, hospital 
expenses—PLUS income for normal living. 


ducators Protection can help you save your savings for vacations, travel, a 
home, new car, fine clothes and all the wonderful things you have planned. 


“Send the coupon today for details and FREE PSYCHOLOGY FOLDER.” 






P. O. BOX 149, LANCASTER, PA. 























} EDUCATIONAL SERVICE DEPT. ‘fam 
: CHARLES HANEY HAYES PERSON HERBERT FRANK 
} Pittsburgh Lewisburg Philadelphia ) 
{ Please one me, — — or obliga- 
tion, your latest child psychology folder en- There’ Educat tative liv- 
titled “SWEET SIXTEEN” also send infor- inp te pois enon, to's auvetally Sadaed 
mation about your Accident & Sickness to assure you personal service. Mail the 
Protection [] Hospital Protection [] Have |.., coupon today for full particulars or to 
4 representative call een have him call on you. 
CL] 
TEACHER 
re enr rares eer RO OE ANT OO ED ER COPE ARE 
STUDENT [_ | 
| siTeslal Gc! SRP -o so race teas pets Soph ecw ataais Eu eeiw abc act ere 
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The February Cover 


Snapshot souvenirs of a 1956 PSEA 
conventioneer are on our JOURNAL 
cover for February. Arriving in Har- 
risburg, our delegate first sees the 
Capitol dome—for after all the Capi- 
tol is Harrisburg. Gleaming in the 
sunlight or lighted at night, the dome 
is a prize shot. 

Nothing is more typical of a Con- 
vention than folks milling around a 
hotel lobby, signing registration cards, 
buying luncheon and dinner tickets, 
greeting old friends, and meeting new 
ones. So in the Penn-Harris, the Leica 
is off the hip for the center picture. 


Be sure and wear your registration 
badge! What, you haven’t written 
your name on it. Please do, and help 
the delegate whose eyesight is better 
than his memory. 

Before all the members of the House 
of Delegates have found the row to 
which their reserved seat tickets direct 
them, our camera fan tries a shot of 
the Forum of the Education Building. 
Now the business sessions are over 
and the intricate design of a Forum 
door intrigues him. He is proud of 
that picture! 

A random glance up North Third 
makes the Christmas trim of the Har- 
risburger a must. That’s where we go 
for our Section luncheon meeting to- 
morrow! 

“The Association owns, debt free. 
the property at 400-404 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, facing the Capitol,” 
says one committee report. Guess since 
we own that, we ought to take home a 
picture of our building. So 400. 
wreaths at the windows, is added to 
the 1956 souvenirs. 

Too bad there wasn’t more sunshine 
so we.could have taken more of the 
buildings we went to for Section and 
Round Table meetings. Better luck at 
the 1957 Convention. 

From the number of conventioneers 
who were toting cameras, there should 
be a lot of snapshot souvenirs. It 
might be an idea to have slides made 
of these to use as part of your con- 
vention report to your Local Branch. 
Then, too, the convention story in this 
issue will be a good source of infor- 
mation on action taken by the House 
of Delegates. 
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STORY OF COAL—NO. 4 IN A SERIES 


M 

‘T= underground coal mine today is a modern, mass- 
production factory. Powered by electricity, it utilizes 

transportation systems, telephone lines and— most im- 

portant — tremendous mining machines. 

Over 95% of underground coal production now is 
mechanically mined. Cutting machines make deep inci- 
sions in the coal seam; then electric drills bore holes for 
explosive charges. After the coal is broken down, loading 
machines gather it up and move it back by conveyor belt 
into the mine’s transportation system. In many mines, 
gigantic continuous mining machines combine these steps 
into one operation. Some of these machines can mine up 
to 8 tons of coal per minute. 

Modern safety equipment protects the men in the mine. 
Powerful ventilating fans circulate the air to remove dan- 
gerous gases and the latest developments in safety devices 
are used to check working conditions at all times. 

Today good working conditions and modern facilities 
have made America’s coal industry the most efficient in 
the world. And progressive coal operators are currently 
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of Coal 


Underground 






(PART 1) 


investing millions of dollars for even further improve- 
ments, in order to continue meeting our nation’s grow- 
ing demand for energy. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 





I Educational Section, Nati 1 Coal A ti 7028 | 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
l Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” | 
| and a list of other teachers’ aids. : | 
“THE GENIE STORY”—The magic genie of coal shows a 
| schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educational | 
| cartoon book in color. | 
| Oi EC aM ARC te AN Dicre ine EY 2 ie PES nat SS | 
SO sco ie a oe ee | 
I SRR REEL ay SANT S HG SHUWAA DOE Ee SPORE EE aes CNet ee AN | 
Ciao ec ee yf eae MOE 
| i 
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1956 Convention Sets Goals 


H. E. GAYMAN 


Executive Secretary 


HE 1956 PSEA Convention, Decem- 
| ee 27-29, brought to a conclusion 
a significant year in the history of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. Never before in the history of 
the Association did a convention hear 
the reports on legislative achievements 
of a session of the General Assembly 
and at the same time propose and 
adopt a legislative program for a new 
session. 

The 1955 session of the General 
Assembly adjourned May 23, 1956. 
The legislative achievements of the 
PSEA during that session in salaries, 
retirement, and teacher benefits were 
fresh in the minds of our members. 

The convention of 1956, however, 
was one that looked forward. The 
theme of the convention was Educa- 
tional Problems of the Expanding 
School Population. The action of the 
convention was geared to the oft quoted 
line from Lowell, “New occasions teach 
new duties.” 

Lucy A. Valero, our President, gave 
to our Association a year of enthusi- 
astic and effective leadership. Her 
messages carried an optimistic outlook 
on the continued power of professional 
organizations. She magnified the worth 
of the individual in her personifica- 
tion of “Proud to Teach.” As chairman 
of the House of Delegates and our 
convention leader, her enthusiasm and 
friendliness were mirrored in the var- 
ied convention activities. 

Actions of the House of Delegates 
with a forward look were— 


Increase in Dues 


Approval of the recommendation of 
the Executive Council for an increase 
in PSEA dues was given by an over- 
whelming vote of 623 to 148. Begin- 
ning in July, 1957, PSEA dues will be 
$10 instead of $5. The amendment is 
so written that it will guarantee an ex- 
pansion of the program and at the 
same time make possible plans for a 
new headquarters building to house 
expanded services. It provides that for 
the first year of the $5 increase $1 
shall be for services and $4 for build- 
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for Future Years 





Lucy A. Valero presides at House of Delegates 


ing; the next year the relationship will 
be $2 and $3; the following year $3 
and $2; the next year $4 and $1, fol- 
lowing which the receipts from dues 
will be budgeted by the Executive 
Council in accordance with needed 
services. 


New Salary Proposal 


The House of Delegates unanimous- 
ly adopted a new salary proposal for 
presentation to the 1957 session of the 
General Assembly. The major provi- 
sions of this proposed schedule are 

AN IMMEDIATE INCREASE of an ad- 

ditional $100 salary payment for 
the 1957-58 school year and an 
additional similar amount in the 
1958-59 school year. 

EXTENSION OF THE MAXIMUMS with 

new mandated maximums as fol- 


lows: 
Less than bachelor’s degree $5800 
Bachelor’s degree 6200 
Master’s degree 6600 
Master’s degree 

plus 30 hours 6800 
Doctorate 7000 


THE MAXIMUMS for other classifica- 
tions in the salary schedule are 
increased proportionately. 


CREDIT FOR SERVICE. An additional 
annual increment of $200 for pro- 
fessional employes having 30 
years or more of service in the 
public schools of the Common- 
wealth so that they may more rap- 


idly attain the maximums as they 
near retirement. 


The above salary proposal was ap- 
proved as another step toward the NEA 
goal for professional salaries, namely, 
minimums of $4500 and maximums of 
$10,000. 


Payless Pay Days 


The convention, by resolution, in- 
sisted that school districts which fail 
to provide funds for payrolls when due 
shall be liable for any interest pay- 
ments incurred by school employes be- 
cause of the necessity of borrowing 
funds due to delayed salary payments. 


Professional Leadership 


The convention pledged vigorous 
support to the principle that adequate 
staff for the Department of Public In- 
struction in terms of numbers and pro- 
fessional competence must be main- 
tained if this agency can fulfill its 
basic leadership role. This recom- 
mendation came from the Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. 


Recruitment 


The delegates adopted with enthusi- 
asm the report of the Committee on 
Professional Activities in Teacher Edu- 
cation Institutions which has as its 
goal an FTA Chapter in every teacher 
education institution preparing teach- 
ers. It also approved vigorously efforts 
to increase the already large number 


of FTA Clubs in high schools. 


Centennial Observance 

The House of Delegates received 
with enthusiasm plans for the partici- 
pation of PSEA and its Local Branches 
in the NEA Centennial observance 
during 1957 and the opportunity of 
the PSEA to be host to the teachers of 
America at the NEA Centennial Con- 
vention in Philadelphia in July. 


FTA-ers Grow up 


The efficacy of our FTA’s was dem- 
onstrated by the attendance as dele- 
gates of two former members of this 
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organization—one a delegate from 
Allegheny County, and Ernest Berry, 
a delegate from Philadelphia, who was 
President of the Pennsylvania Future 
Teachers in 1950. 


Subsidies 


The convention in adopting the re- 
port of the Committee on Legislation 
asked that major emphasis at the 1957 
session of the General Assembly be 
given to legislation which will increase 
subsidies to school districts so that the 
subsidy payments will be on a current 
basis with the recently enacted salary 


schedule. 


GENERAL SESSIONS IMPRESSIVE 


The Forum of the Education Build- 
ing was filled on Friday evening when 
Governor and Mrs. Leader honored 
the Association by their presence. 

The evening session was impressive 
in sentiment and content. Seated on 
the stage were the Past Presidents of 
the Association, officers and members 
of the Executive Council, and the 
speakers. 

Special guests were Mrs. Mary 
Valero, mother of our President, and 
Ange Bongianino, her niece, who be- 
gan her teaching career in September, 
1956. 

Our President also introduced from 
the audience her brother Carl and her 
nephew “CJ”. Miss Valero, in making 
these presentations, paid tribute to 
these members of her family and others 
who had made her services to the pro- 
fession possible during her year as 
President. 

Mrs. Camilla Garey, president of the 
Pennsylvania Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and Norman D. George, 
president of the State School Directors 
Association, brought greetings from 
their respective organizations. 

The Past President’s key was 
awarded to Dan V. Skala in a fitting 
tribute by President Valero. 

Governor Leader spoke of the fi- 
nancial needs of the Commonwealth, 
the demands for services as indicated 
in increased budget requirements, and 
emphasized particularly education for 
the handicapped child. He also stated 
that the plan recently developed for 
the reorganization of school units into 
intermediate service areas would be 
presented to the General Assembly for 
action. 

The concluding speaker of the eve- 
ning was Ethel Alpenfels, anthropolo- 
gist, New York University. Doctor 
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Alpenfels made a plea for the sympa- 
thetic understanding of the problems 
and the educational needs of every 
individual child. 

An enjoyable interlude in the eve- 
ning’s program was a period devoted 
to group singing under the inimitable 
leadership of William Roberts, director 
of music of the Wilkes-Barre school 
district. Robert S. Clippinger of 
Harrisburg was the accompanist. 

The convention closed with the final 
general session on Saturday forenoon. 
The retiring members of the Execu- 
tive Council were awarded certificates 
of merit by President Valero. 

The chairman of the elections com- 
mittee announced the results of the 
election. President-elect Kermit M. 
Stover was introduced. He was unop- 
posed as candidate for the presidency 
of the Association. In a brief message, 
marked by sincerity and appreciation, 
he pledged his best efforts in carrying 
forward the policies and program 
adopted by the convention. 

The convention then heard a mes- 
sage from Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Charles H. Boehm. Doctor 
Boehm indicated it was his opinion 
that in the next twenty-five years 
teachers will be known not only for 
their valuable contribution in the de- 
velopment of the instructional pro- 
gram, but also for their help, as mem- 
bers of teacher-school board commit- 
tees, in determining regulations for 
the operation of the schools. “When 
teachers share more completely in the 
management of a school system than 





they do now,” he said, “a fuller reali- 
zation of the importance and signif- 
icance of the profession will be 
achieved.” 

The concluding address at the Satur- 
day morning session was given by 
John Fisher, commentator of the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Company. Mr. 
Fisher spoke particularly for the need 
of teaching human relationship to 
combat the spread of Communism. He 
said, “The relation between our coun- 
tries is a pattern for the world to ad- 
mire. There you are, a giant, the 
richest nation on earth, and I’m not 
afraid of you. 

“The Communists have turned your 
wealth against you. I know they lie, 
but they don’t know it around the 
world. 

“There’s not another place in the 
world where a little boy can live be- 
side a giant and not be disturbed. 
Why don’t you tell the story of that 
unrestricted border to the rest of the 
world?” 


Departments, Sections, and 
Round Tables 


No less stimulating were the speak- 
ers and the discussion groups of our 
five departments, seventeen sections, 
and our nineteen round tables. In all, 
several hundred speakers participated 
in these programs and the significant 
problems raised and issues discussed 
continued in conversation in hotel 
lobbies and scattered groups long after 
the individual meetings had been ad- 
journed. 


Miss Valero greets Governor and Mrs. Leader 
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Edwin J. Flegal, Paul H. Wueller, and Earle O. 
Liggitt before the Department of Administra- 
tion convened 


Dance, Dance! 


The PSEA convention, as in other 
years, featured a social program. This 
was under the direction of a commit- 
tee of which Anne G. Eifler was chair- 
man. The first evening of the conven- 
tion, Thursday, December 27, delegates 
and friends joined in the annual in- 
formal square dance in the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. Friday evening the formal oc- 
casion featured a receiving line honor- 
ing Miss Valero and her mother. There 
was also dancing in the ballroom. 

We are indebted to many people 
and agencies for the success of the 
1956 convention. Our delegates were 
punctilious in their responsibilities. 
The Executive Council formed an able 
body of advisers. Discussion in the 
House of Delegates was positive and 
friendly. Reports from the chairmen 
of the respective committees were well 
prepared and presented in an effective 
manner. 

Radio, TV, and the press gave wide 
coverage to the events of the conven- 
tion. It was a convention that will be 
remembered as a friendly convention, 
a united convention, and one in which 
significant action was taken looking 
toward the future. The PSEA again 
met the educational issues head on 
and geared itself to continued service 
to the great profession of teaching. 


The Elections 


President 


Kermit M. Stover, Central Dauphin 
Schools, Harrisburg 


Committee on Legislation 
Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, Beaver County 
Millard L. Gleim, Bangor 
Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, Philadelphia 
Fred L. Marshall, Bradford 
“Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Lilly-Wash- 
ington Joint School, Cambria 
County 
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Committee on Resolutions 
George E. Fitch, Athens 
Chester M. Jelbart, Swissvale 
George E. Saylor, Jr., Bethlehem 
E. Ray Shank, Norristown 
Howard S. Stewart, New Castle 
Horace B. Thomas, Clearfield 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 


Veronica Kollar, Fayette County 


Daniel A. Rohrbach, Berks County 


NEA State Director 
H. E. Gayman, Harrisburg 


PSEA Board of Retirement Trustees 
Mark L. Raymond, Scranton 
Recommendation of Candidate to the Nominat- 


ing Committee of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board 


Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 


Presidents of Departments 
Administration 


I. Paul Handwerk, Bethlehem 


Classroom Teachers 


Harold J. Koch, Hazleton 


Higher Education 
John C. Hoshauer, Edinboro 


Vocational and Practical Arts Education 


Theodore E. F. Guth, Springfield, 


Delaware County 


Supervision and Curriculum 
M. Louise Lowe, Springfield Town- 
ship, Montgomery County 


Committee Chairmen Announced 

George H. Hallett, New York City, 
has reported that members of the three 
elective committees have chosen as 
chairmen for the year 1957 the fol- 
lowing: 


Committee on  Legislation—Joseph 
Siegman. Moon Township, Allegheny 
County 

Committee on Resolutions—George E. 
Fitch, Athens 

Committee on Teacher Welfare—Wal- 
ter Douthett, Darby 


Amendments to Constitution 

Two amendments to Article III. 
Membership, of the Constitution re- 
ceived the required two-thirds vote o} 
the House of Delegates. The vote on 
the raise in dues from $5 to $10, as 
submitted by the Executive Council. 
passed by a vote of 623 to 148. The 
vote on the rephrasing of the local 
branch membership sentence, as sub- 
mitted by the local branch committee 
of the Eastern Convention District. 
passed by a vote of 693 to 64. 

Article III, Membership, of the 


Constitution, reads as amended: 


ARTICLE III, Membership 

Section 1. Any person actively en- 
gaged in educational work in Pennsyl- 
vania may become an active member 
of this Association, provided such per- 
son is also a member of the local 
branch in the district or county where 
he is employed, by paying annual dues 
of ten dollars. The five dollar increase 
to be allocated as follows: In 1957-58 
ene dollar for services of the Associa- 
tion and four dollars for a building 
fund; in 1958-59, two dollars for serv- 
ices and three dollars for building: in 
1959-60, three dollars for services 
and two dollars for building; in 
1960-61, four dollars for services and 
one dollar for building. Thereafter 
the annual membership fee of ten dol- 
lars shall be allocated in accordance 





The Classroom Teachers eat 
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with the budget as adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council. 

Any teacher who becomes a benefi- 
cary of the Public School Employes’ 
Fetirement System may become a re- 
tired associate member by paying an- 
nual dues of two dollars. Any person 
interested in education may become an 
associate member by paying annual 
dues of ten dollars; a member sus- 
pended under the provisions of the 
tenure act may continue as an associate 
member by paying a like amount. Any 
active member may become a life 
niember of the Association by paying 
the life dues of two hundred dollars. 
Only active and life members shall 
have the right to vote or hold office... . 


Resolutions 

1. TEACHER SERVICE IN TRANSMIT- 
TING HeRITAGE—We point with 
pride to the service of our mem- 
bers, our local associations, the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, and the National Edu- 
cation Association in transmitting 
the heritage of our great Com- 
monwealth and Nation to succeed- 
ing generations through the in- 
struction of the youth of Pennsyl- 


vania. 
2. IN-SERVICE PROGRAMS—We en- 
dorse a continuous in-service 


teacher education program for all 
professional personnel as a means 
of developing more _ effective 
teaching and administrative pro- 
cedures. We urge all administra- 
tors to encourage their school 
boards to broaden these programs 
and to encourage participation in 
them by financial support. 

3. TEACHER AND STUDENT EXCHANGE 
—We commend and support the 
program of international ex- 
change of teachers and students 
and encourage greater participa- 
tion. We urge continued screen- 
ing and assignment of exchange 
personnel to insure optimum ben- 
efits from the program. 

4, RELEASED T1imME—We commend 
school administrators and boards 
of education who, through appro- 
priate policies, release members 
of the professional staff, without 
loss of pay, to participate in con- 
ferences and convention programs 
of major professional organiza- 
tions at local, State, and national 
levels. 

5. Rest PERIODS FOR PROFESSIONAL 
EmpLoyes—We insist that the 
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10. 


11. 


basic principles of good mental 
and physical health require peri- 
odic intervals of rest during the 
school day for professional em- 
ployes. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES—We urge 
continued efforts to attain for the 
teachers of Pennsylvania the NEA 
professional salary goals: A be- 
ginning salary of at least $4500 
for teachers with a bachelor’s de- 
gree including specific prepara- 
tion for teaching and a salary of 
at least $10,000 for teachers with 
five years of preparation and fif- 
teen years of teaching experience. 
PAYMENT OF SALARIES WHEN 
Dure—We insist that school dis- 
tricts which fail to provide funds 
for their payrolls when due shall 
be liable for any interest payments 
incurred by school employes be- 
cause of the necessity of borrow- 
ing funds due to delayed salary 
payments. 

TEACHER RECRUITMENT—We 
urge all teachers to implement a 
program of selective recruitment 
by encouraging the most capable 
students to enter the teaching pro- 
fession. 

SELECTION—We commend teach- 
er education institutions for de- 
veloping more effective programs 
for the selection of prospective 
teachers and urge further im- 
provement and uniformity in the 
selection process. 

FuTuRE TEACHERS CLUBS AND 
CHAPTERS—We applaud the large 
increase in Future Teachers of 
America clubs and chapters in 
Pennsylvania. We appreciate the 
services of the sponsors of these 
organizations. We recommend 
that Local Branches, in coopera- 
tion with the school administra- 
tion, organize FTA clubs in every 
high school and chapters in every 
teacher education institution. We 
urge promotion of these profes- 
sional activities for all prospec- 
tive teachers beginning with the 
freshman year. 

Gu1paNcE—In order that the po- 
tentials of every child’s ability 
may be realized, we recommend 
that every high school shall pro- 
vide the services of especially 
trained and qualified guidance 
counselors to give each child edu- 
cational, vocational, and_ social 
guidance and to assist him in 
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16. 


solving his own problems and 
those common to youth. We urge 
greater emphasis on vocational 
placement and followup. 
ScHOLARSHIPS—We believe that 
the National welfare and the re- 
quirements of our democratic so- 
ciety demand the maximum de- 
velopment of the abilities of every 
individual. We commend the 
growing numbers of individuals 
and public and private agencies 
which are offering scholarships to 
talented and deserving young peo- 
ple. We strongly urge Federal 
funds for scholarships to be 
awarded to individuals on the 
basis of ability as determined by 
the Office of Education and State 
agencies. We recommend to the 
General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania an 
increase in the funds available 
for State scholarships to provide 
increased amounts to a greater 
number of talented youth. 

Tue Ricut To Vote at Eicur- 
EEN—We believe that the pro- 
gram of instruction and the par- 
ticipation of youth in the demo- 
cratic life of the school prepare 
them for responsible citizenship. 
We reaffirm our belief that the 
right of franchise in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania shall be 
granted to citizens at the age of 
eighteen. 

HEALTH OF STUDENTS—We rec- 
ommend that more intensive ef- 
forts be developed to bring about 
the correction of physical defects 
discovered by the school medical 
and dental examinations. 

ScHooL ATHLETIcS—We believe 
in a well developed, integrated 
program of school athletics ad- 
ministered as a part of a balanced 
educational program. We further 
believe that the welfare of the 
student must be the prime consid- 
eration in a school’s athletic activ- 
ities. 

HanpicappED—We commend the 
work of the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion and the Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania in their efforts to provide 
medical assistance, education, and 
training for physically handi- 
capped young people in assisting 
them to become well-adjusted and 
self-supporting citizens. We urge 
the steering of more young people 
into this teaching field. 
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INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT— 
The continued expansion of the 
school program due to increased 
enrolments, additional services. 
and the attrition of the dollar re- 
quires increased financial sup- 
port. We hold that this responsi- 
bility must be accepted by the 
State and the local communities. 
Broap BasE Tax—We note with 
approval the inclusion of a broad 
base in the tax program of the 
Commonwealth. We continue to 
support a broad base tax as a 
means of stabilizing our tax struc- 
ture. 

REVISION OF ASSESSMENTS—We 
oppose any further postponement 
in the revision of assessments as 
required by Act No. 34 of the 
1955 Session of the General As- 
sembly. We insist that similar leg- 
islation for reassessment in third- 
class counties be enacted. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES— 
State Teachers Colleges are a part 
of the public school system of this 
Commonwealth and should be 
supported adequately by the 
State so that they may assume 
more of the leadership role in 
public education than is possible 
at the present time. To this end 
we request an appropriate in- 
crease in State appropriations to 
the State Teachers Colleges to 
provide new buildings as needed. 
modern teaching facilities and 
equipment, adequate funds for 
maintenance, and liberal appro- 
priations to increase salaries. We 
recommend also provision for ex- 
perimental programs in curricu- 
lum areas as may be approved by 
the State Council of Education 
and the extension of services at 
the graduate level. 

FEDERAL FINANCIAL SUPPORT— 
We petition the Congress of the 
United States for speedy action on 
the enactment of Federal legisla- 
tion to assist the states financially 
in meeting school building and 
other educational needs, reserving 
to the respective states the expend- 
iture of such funds and the de- 
termination of educational policy. 
REORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL Dis- 
TRICTS—We are in accord with 
the need for reorganization of 
school districts in the Common- 
wealth to offer types of school 
service that are not now being 
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provided in many of the school 
districts because of limited school 
population. We hold that enlarg- 
ing the local taxing base by elim- 
inating small school districts be 
recognized as a significant step in 
the solution of this problem. It is 
our opinion that special services 
will be more easily expanded if 
channeled through a smaller num- 
ber of enlarged school districts. 
CooPERATIVE EFFORT IN POLICY 
ForMATION—We hold that for- 
mation of educational policy be a 
cooperative effort in which there 
shall be participation by members 
of school boards, administrators. 
teachers, and the public. We rec- 
ommend that all administrative 
policies be widely disseminated 
among the groups concerned. 
INTEGRATION IN THE PUBLIC 
ScHooLs—We recognize that in- 
tegration of all groups in our 
school system is implicit in our 
philosophy of equal educational 
opportunity. We believe that this 
problem if it exists can be solved 
by citizens cooperating in the 
spirit of fair play and good will in 
the interest of unity for the com- 
mon good of all. 

EDUCATIONAL TELEVIsIonN—We 
encourage the further develop- 
ment of the potentialities of tele- 
vision as a supplement to class- 
room teaching and adult educa- 
tion. We commend those commu- 
nities in Pennsylvania which are 
pursuing the advantages of edu- 
cational television and we encour- 
age every effort to facilitate the 
use of this educational medium 
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in the schools of the Common- 
wealth. 


THE AMERICAN Way OF LIFE— 
We pledge our support to the 
President of the United States and 
to Congress in their efforts to 
mobilize our human and material 
resources to safeguard our free- 
doms and the American way of 
life. 

THE CENTENNIAL OF THE NATION- 
AL EDUCATION ASsOCIATION—We 
note with approval the challeng- 
ing theme adopted by the Centen- 
nial Action Program Committee: 
“An Educated People Moves Free- 
dom Forward.” We urge intensive 
and vigorous action in all Local 
Branches toward the successful at- 
tainment of the program in ob- 
servance of NEA’s 100 years of 
progress. We call upon every 
member of the profession to sup- 
port enthusiastically the Centen- 
nial program of the local organi- 
zation. 


APPRECIATION 


28. 


29. 


The delegates register in the Penn-Harris lobby 


We commend Governor George 
M. Leader for his continuing in- 
sistence that our public schools 
shall serve all the children of the 
Commonwealth. We also 
mend him for his emphasis on 
educational opportunity for the 
handicapped. We pledge him our 
support in all efforts to advance 
the educational program in Penn- 
sylvania. 

We are grateful for the broad pat- 
tern of educational legislation 
beneficial to pupils and teachers 
enacted by the members of the 
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General Assembly at its recent 
session. Their unanimity of action 
indicated their recognition of the 
value of our public schools and 
the worth of the teaching profes- 
sion in sustaining our democratic 
institutions. We look forward to 
renewing our cordial and friendly 
contacts with them in the 1957 
session. 

30. We congratulate Doctor Charles 
H. Boehm on the opportunity for 
leadership as our Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. We recog- 
nize that the problems facing our 
public schools are difficult and 
numerous. We pledge to him and 
his staff our cooperation and sup- 
port. 

31. We appreciate the able and suc- 
cessful leadership of Doctor Ralph 
C. Swan during his tenure as Act- 
ing Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 
To our Staff members at PSEA 
Headquarters, the Executive Coun- 
cil, the elective and appointive 
committees, we extend our grate- 
ful appreciation for their courage. 
determination, and perseverance 
in the planning for, promotion 
and attainment of marked achieve- 
ments in the professional, legisla- 
tive, and public relations pro- 
grams of our Association. 


33. To Lucy A. Valero, our Presi- 
dent, we express our gratitude for 
her outstanding performance as 
the leader and spokesman of our 
Association. Her charming man- 
ner and pleasing personality as 
well as her intelligent solution of 
difficult problems have earned 
widespread admiration and re- 
spect. Her messages to various 
groups have won many friends for 
teachers and education. Her per- 
sonification of “Proud to Teach” 
is an inspiration to teachers and 
has increased respect for the 
teaching profession. We wish for 
her continuing opportunities for 
service in the profession and in 
our professional organizations. 
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Legislative Report 


The House of Delegates approved the 
following proposed new salary schedule 
and other provisions which were sub- 
mitted as a supplement to the Report 
of the Committee on Legislation in the 
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PROPOSED REVISION OF SALARY SCHEDULE 








TEACHERS 
Maxi- 
Type of Minimum Salary Increments mum 
Professional Certificate Payable During Annual 
Employe Held 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 No. Amount Salary 
1. Teacher Standard $3,200 $3,400 $3,600 ll $200 $5,800 
2. Teacher College 3,200 3,400 3,600 13 200 6,200 
3. Teacher College plus 
Master’s Degree 3,200 3,400 3,600 15 200 6,600 
4. Teacher— 
Special Class Standard 3,400 3,600 3,800 11 200 6,000 
5. Teacher— 
Special Class College 3,400 3,600 3,800 13 200 6,400 
6. Teacher- 
Special Class College plus 
Master’s Degree 3,400 3,600 3,800 15 200 6.800 
7. Vocational 
Teachers! Standard or 
College 1,200 4,400 4,600 13 200 7,200 


8. Vocational 
Teachers! Master’s Degree 4,200 4,400 4,600 15 200 7,600 


SUPERVISORS, DIRECTORS, COORDINATORS, AND PSYCHOLOGISTS 





Maxi- Master’s 


Professional mum Degree 
Employe and Minimum Salary Man- Additional Maxi- 
Type of Payable During Increments dated Increments mum 
Certificate Annual Annual 
Held 1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 No. Amount Salary No. Amount Salary 





Supervisors, Directors, etc.—Standard, College or Master’s Degree 
Less than 


20 teachers $4,200 $4,400 $4,600 ll $200 $6,800 2 $200 $7,200 
20-39 teachers 4,600 4,800 5,000 ll 200 7,200 2 200 7,600 
40-59 teachers 5,000 5,200 5,400 ll 200 7,600 2 200 8,000 
60-79 teachers 5,400 5,600 5,800 ll 200 8,000 2 200 8,400 
80 or more 

teachers 5,800 6,000 6,200 ll 200 8,400 2 200 8,800 
PRINCIPALS AND SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS 
Principals—Standard, College or Master’s Degree 
Less than 

20 teachers $4,200 $4,400 $4,600 7 $400 $7,400 2 $200 $7,800 
20-39 teachers 4,600 4,800 5,000 7 400 7,800 2 200 8,200 
40-59 teachers 5,000 5,200 5,400 7 400 8,200 2 200 8,600 
60-79 teachers 5,400 5,600 5,800 7 400 8,600 2 200 9,000 
80 or more 

teachers 5,800 6,000 6,200 7 400 9,000 2 200 9,400 
Supervising Principals—Standard, College or Master's Degree 
Less than 

20 teachers 4,600 1,800 5,000 7 500 8,500 2 200 8,900 
20-39 teachers 5,000 5,200 5,400 7 500 8,900 2 200 9,300 
40-59 teachers 5,400 5,600 5,800 7 500 9,300 2 200 9,700 
60-79 teachers 5,800 6,000 6,200 7 500 9,700 2 200 10,100 
80 or more 

teachers 6,200 6,400 6,600 7 500 10.100 2 200 10,500 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, ASSISTANT COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, AND 
COUNTY SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 





In counties with population of 
Less than 45,000 45,000 to 149,999 150,600 or more 





County Superintendents $11,000 $12,000 $13,000 
Assistant County Superintendents 10,000 10,000 10,000 
County Supervisors of Special Education 9,500 9,500 9,500 


DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS AND ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENTS 








Less than 100-299 300 or more 
100 teachers teachers teachers 
District Superintendents $11,000 $12,000 $13,000 
Associate Superintendents 11,000 12,000 13,000 


1 Employed for the entire calendar year because of seasonal activities. 
(Turn to page 270) 
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Education Must Keep Pace with Change 


HONORABLE GEORGE M. LEADER 


Governor of Pennsylvania 


W: .Americans are sentimental 
people. We’re sentimental about 
songs, about days of the year, about 
animals. We’re particularly sentimental 
about buildings. And I don’t believe 
that there’s any building that means 
more to us than the little red country 
schoolhouse. 

We all have our own memories of 
the country school. We’ve all read 
stories of the famous men and women 
who looked back with nostalgia to 
their days in the one-room school with 
its pot-bellied stove. We ail appreciate 
the contribution that this building has 
made to the education of generations 
of Americans. 

The little red schoolhouse has 
earned its place in history. But it is in 
history. Education has outgrown the 
one-room school. And I don’t think any 
of us want to turn back the clock to 
those “good old days.” But I don’t 
think any of us are satisfied, either. I 
don’t think any of us want to sit back 
and relax, content with the progress 
that education has made. 


F™ we all know that education is an 
ever-changing process. We know 
that our schools must grow and 
progress. As our world changes, so do 
the demands that are made of us. As 
our world changes, so must our system 
of education, if it is to keep life and 
vitality. 

And so I want to talk to you tonight 
about education in Pennsylvania— 
about how we have outgrown the little 
red schoolhouse and about how we 
want to keep right on growing. 

I want to talk to you about your job 
—and about how we in State Govern- 
ment want to help you. I want to talk 
to you about what you must do, and 
what we must do, to assure Pennsyl- 
vania’s children the education that is 
their right. 

What do we need to educate our 
children? 


Ff we need buildings. Too many 
of our children are crammed into 
inadequate classrooms. Too many 
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of our children are being cheated be- 
cause of lack of space. 

The last session of the Legislature 
authorized the staggering sum of 
$500,000.000 for school construction 
with State Reimbursement. 

To date, the Department of Public 
Instruction has approved projects for 
school construction totalling $275,000,- 
000. In one month from today, the 
authorized total for the school year, 
1956-57, will be exhausted. 

The Legislature has set up $100,- 
000,000 in authorizations for the 
school year, 1957-58, and a second 
hundred million for the following 
school year. 

Already, projects on file in the De- 
partment claim the entire two hundred 
million and exceed it by an additional 
$133,000,000. 

In order to develop proper plan- 
ning to meet our school construction 
needs, it is apparent that the present 
session must—if our policy of State 
assistance is to continue—make new 
authorizations in a __ substantial 
amount. ... 


B’” buildings alone do not make 
education. Without teachers. build- 
ings are just so many empty heaps of 
brick and masonry. Without teachers, 
our program for education stops short 
in its tracks. The shortage of teachers 
has been called “the hidden crisis” in 
our schools. It isn’t hidden any more. 

While more and more students flock 
to our schools, teachers are harder 
and harder to find. 

More students—fewer teachers. The 
arithmetic is frightening in its sim- 
plicity. For too many years our teach- 
ers have been ignored—and now we 
are beginning to pay the price for that 
mistake. In Pennsylvania we’re trying 
to remedy it. The average salary of a 
classroom teacher in this State is 
$4,145. And the added increment in 
teachers’ salaries over the next three 
years will amount to something close 
to $1,000,000. We have raised mini- 
mum and maximum salary levels to at- 
tract and keep our qualified men and 
women in the teaching profession. . . . 


Since 1940, the percentage of State 
aid to schools has been climbing 
steadily. By 1955, the Commonwealth 
was paying 41.6 per cent of the costs 
for education of Pennsylvania’s chil- 
dren. 

Under the present tax structure, the 
State cannot shoulder much more of 
the burden, and it seems to me that 
the time has come to turn to local dis- 
tricts and to the Federal Government 
for additional participation as we ex- 
pand our educational facilities. 


W"™ organized administration is 
part of education, too. Neither 
teachers nor buildings can deliver their 
full value if the system under which 
they operate is inefficient and clumsy. 

And we are trying to give Pennsyl- 
vania’s schools administration that 
will do away with the crazy quilt of 
overlapping and conflicting authorities 
that hamper their development. . 

We didn’t get regional service areas 
last year. But the General Assembly 
did pass a bill calling on the State 
Council of Education to make a State- 
wide study of the situation and to draw 
up a plan for the reorganization of 
school districts to be submitted to me 
this year. 

The study has been completed. And 
the results will be seen during the next 
legislative session. We have only be- 
gun to work on the problem of reor- 
ganization. But taking one step is bet- 
ter than standing still. And this first 
step will lead to others as we go for- 
ward in our plans to modernize Penn- 
sylvania’s school system. 

When we have teachers, and build- 
ings, and administration, we still do 
not have education. There is one more 
element in our picture—and it is the 
most important one. It is the element 
that gives meaning to the whole pic- 
ture. It is children. These are the 
reasons for education. These are our 
only hope for the future. . 


uT there are some children who 
need more help than we have 
given them in the past. And these are 
the children I want to talk to you 
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about tonight. These are the handi- 
capped and retarded children. These 
are the children who are mentally re- 
tarded, who cannot move, or see, or 
hear, or speak correctly. | want to talk 
to you about these children—and 
about what we can, and must do to 
help them... . 

Two problems have haunted us in 
the establishment of a special educa- 
tion program for Pennsylvania’s handi- 
capped children, as they have shadowed 
the rest of our plans for our schools 
I’ve mentioned them before—lack of 
space and lack of teachers. . . 


The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion is going to ask permission from 
the General Assembly to earmark fif- 
teen million dollars of school construc- 
tion funds to build classrooms for 
handicapped and retarded children— 
and this money will be used only for 
these classrooms. . . . 

We need help—your help. We need 
the help of all those who are committed 
to the cause of children. We need the 
help of those who share our belief 
that the education of a child is the 
most important and rewarding job in 
the world. 


Helping the Hard of Hearing 


MARIE B. MATTIS 


Teacher of 7th Grade Reading 
Lewistown Junior High School 


A’ a teacher of reading, with audi- 
tory training among its phases of 
instruction, it is perhaps easier for me 
than the regular classroom teacher to 
help those students who have defective 
hearing. Nevertheless, any sincere 
teacher will take the responsibility of 
aiming to make better adjusted and 
more educable those boys and girls 
who live in a sort of aural twilight 
world. 

In the schools of Pennsylvania the 
group or multiple audiometer test is 
used as a screening instrument to 
identify children with hearing losses. 
In the Lewistown school district the 
results from these tests are made 
available through data sheets which 
include pertinent information, includ- 
ing physical deviations, of each child. 
For easy reference these sheets are in- 
serted in the forepart of each teacher’s 
plan book at the beginning of the 
school year. 

A disadvantage of the group audio- 
meter testing device used lies in its 
failure to reveal losses affecting only 
higher tones. Thus a woman teacher 
may be puzzled by the child who 
registers a normal hearing level in the 
group test, hears and understands his 
male teachers without difficulty, yet 
frowns and strains forward every time 
she speaks, even though she raises her 
voice. In such an instance, the teacher 
should not hesitate to refer the child 
to the school nurse for a pure tone or 
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discrete audiometer test. Too often in 
the type of situation cited a teacher 
suspects herself of faulty speech habits 
while valuable time is being lost in 
detecting and treating the child with 
the hearing difficulty. 


Two-Fold 


Since most schools do not have the 
special facilities necessary for an aural 
rehabilitation program, a heavy re- 
sponsibility rests with the classroom 
teachers. Their prime, two-fold re- 
sponsibility is that of assisting the 
child to adjust and, on the other hand, 
developing an understanding among 
his classmates. A child who is old 
enough may himself be able, with the 
teacher’s help, of course, to explain 
his own problem to his classmates. 
Special caution must be taken, how- 
ever, to make sure that too much at- 
tention is not given to the child. The 
aim is to have him fit into a NORMAL 
pattern so far as possible. Unless this 
purpose is kept in view, the youngster 
may acquire certain maladjusted traits 
that may persist even though his hear- 
ing be eventually restored to normal. 

There is a multitude of little pro- 
visions that teachers sometimes over- 
look in helping the hard of hearing 
child. These include seating the child 
advantageously in the room, making 
sure the better ear is near the speaker, 
standing or sitting so that one’s face 
is in good light, and having the speaker 


face the child. In giving directions 
particular care must be taken. If the 
directions are not understood after 
being repeated once, it would perhaps 
be wise to rephrase them. 

Children with a certain type of hear- 
ing loss may speak so softly that their 
voices are almost inaudible. Constant 
reminding to speak louder does not 
usually bring results. Individual work 
with these boys and girls, however, 
proves successful in helping them find 
an adequate speaking level. 


Speech Reading 


Another type of hearing loss results 
in serious distortions or omissions in 
production of sounds. Children with 
this type of loss should be referred to 
the school’s speech correctionist for 
special training. In addition to the 
training in proper sound production, 
the children will also have to learn to 
recognize visually these sounds when 
made by others. For this reason, speech 
reading is often taught. Most authori- 
ties strongly emphasize the teacher’s 
need to speak clearly, distinctly, and 
naturally with special emphasis on the 
natural aspect. Too often teachers, in 
their attempts to help the acoustically 
handicapped, exaggerate lip and mouth 
movements. Since speech reading 
places its emphasis on normal speech, 
exaggerated sounds will tend to handi- 
cap communication with the hard of 
hearing. 

Occasionally, a child with a hearing 
aid will be in the classroom. It would 
seem worth while to have the teacher 
learn the proper tone control adjust- 
ment of the instrument, in the case of 
a young child, and check it from time 
to time. She may also have the task of 
educating others in the class to the fact 
that a hearing aid does not require 
them to shout at the child wearing it 
but rather to speak in normal tones. 

In brief, then, we have looked at the 
problem of the hard of hearing and its 
educational implications. If we would 
stop for but a moment to estimate our 
own reliance on the sensory faculty of 
hearing, we would not hesitate to help 
those for whom this wonderful faculty 
is impaired. 
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ocial Security, Retirement, and You 


H. E. GAYMAN, Executive Secretary 


and 


DAVID F. STAFFORD, Director of Research 


wu the next several months all 
members of the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System will par- 
ticipate in a referendum to determine 
whether or not as individuals they de- 
sire to become members of an_inte- 
grated system of retirement and Social 
Security or whether they desire to re- 
main solely as a member of the Re- 
tirement System. 

Prior to this referendum and ac- 
cording to law there will be distrib- 
uted to each member from the Social 
Security office in the Department of 
Labor and Industry, State Capitol. 
Harrisburg, a booklet which will con- 
tain information “sufficient to illus- 
trate to the eligible employe the total 
combined costs and benefits which will 
accrue from Social Security and the 
Retirement System or the proposed 
modifications.” 


An Approach to Voting 


The purpose of this article is to 
give to our members an approach to 
their decision when this referendum 
takes place. It should be pointed out 
that no effort is being made to re- 
place the Retirement System, nor to 
reduce any of the benefits which have 
been earned up to the time of combin- 
ing retirement and Social Security. It 
should be pointed out, also, that by 
a decision of the Department of Jus- 
tice each member will make his own 
decision as to whether or not he de- 
sires to remain 100% under retire- 
ment or whether he wishes to become 
a part of an integrated system. 

Originally the law contemplated that 
if 51% of the members voted affirma- 
tively for Social Security, such a de- 
cision would be binding on the other 
49%. A decision of the Department of 
Justice nullifies this point of view. 
Only those who vote for integration 
under the combined system will have 
their retirement status modified. Those 
who vote “no” will have no modifica- 
tion in their retirement system. 

It should be pointed out. however. 
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that if and when integration takes 
place. all new employes in school dis- 
tricts will become members of the in- 
tegrated system. 

The referendum referred to above is 
a dual referendum. Inasmuch as under 
our present Retirement System school 
districts are one of the parties which 
contribute. an opportunity must be 
given to school districts to vote 
whether or not they desire to par- 
ticipate in coverage for their em- 
ployes. In this referendum the school 
districts will be given an opportunity 
to indicate whether they object to 
their employes being covered under 
Social Security. If 40% or more of the 
individual school districts do not ob- 
ject. then the referendum among the 
employes shall proceed as provided in 
the law and the Governor’s proclama- 
tion. 

If, on the other hand, 40% or more 
of the school districts indicate they do 
not desire to have their employes cov- 
ered. then no referendum among the 
employes will be held and there will 
be no integration of retirement and 
Social Security. 

The date of the referendum will be 
stated in the proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor. 

There are a number of factors that 
an individual must consider in making 
a decision as to whether or not he de- 
sires to become a member of an inte- 
grated system. There is no yes or no 
that anyone can give that would apply 
to all members of our Association. 
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Benefits 


Our Retirement System was devel- 
oped primarily to meet the needs of 
individuals. Social Security, on the 
other hand, gives emphasis to the fam- 
ily status. A significant benefit which 
is added to the retirement program by 
Social Security is survivorship insur- 
ance which provides a family income 
for a widow and dependent children 
under the age of 18. The Social Se- 
curity benefit in these instances may 
be in a maximum amount of $200 per 
month for a widow and two or more 
children under 18. Social Security also 
would provide for disability after age 
50. This supplements in full the dis- 
ability provisions of the retirement 
law. 

Should an individual become cov- 
ered under the integrated system the 
combined benefits would be some- 
what as follows: 

Full payment of retirement allow- 
ance until age 65. If retirement oc- 
curred after 35 years of service or be- 
fore age 65, these payments would be 
made monthly in full with no rela- 
tionship to Social Security. 

However, when the individual be- 
came 65 (62 for women) he would 
receive from the Federal Government 
a monthly check for Social Security. 
If the individual has the maximum 
average monthly earning of $350 per 
month and is fully insured, Social Se- 
curity payments would be $108.50 
per month or $1302 a year. 

Let us assume that this individual 
was receiving a retirement allowance 
of $2500 per year. The individual at 
age 65 would then have a combined 
income, one from retirement and one 
from Social Security. The combined 
income, however, would not be the 
sum of $2500 from retirement plus 
$1302 from Social Security. This is 
because the law providing for the in- 
tegration of the two systems has what 
is known as an offset provision. 

Had there been no offset provision. 
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Social Security would supplement the 
retirement allowance 100%. The law 
provides, in effect, when the retiree 
becomes eligible for old age Social 
Security benefits, there shall be de- 
ducted from his retirement allowance 
an amount equal to 40% of his pri- 
mary Social Security benefits, namely, 
10% of $1302, or $520.80. This in- 
dividual, then, would be receiving an- 
nual income as follows: 

From the State for retirement. $2500 
minus $520.80 or $1979.20. 

From the Federal Government for old 
age Social Security, $1302. 

His combined income. therefore. 
under the integrated plan after age 65 
would be $1979.20 plus $1302 or 
$3281.20. 


In addition, if the spouse was 65 or 
more years of age, or if there was a 
dependent child under 18, there would 
be added to the old age Social Security 
payment 50% of the original primary 
payment for Social Security or 50% 
of $1302, or $651. 

The total payments. then, from the 
integrated system would be as follows: 


Retirement $1979.20 
Social Security 1302.00 
Dependent 651.00 

Total $3932.20 


If the individual is unmarried. as is 
the case with many members of our 
Retirement System, the total income 
would be $2500 minus $520.80 plus 
$1302 or $3281.20. 

It should be noted further that pay- 
ments from retirement and old age 
Social Security would be made month- 
ly. At the time of death all payments 
from Social Security cease, except a 
death benefit not to exceed $255 de- 
pending upon earnings. However. if 
a widow 65 or more years of age sur- 
vives, the widow will receive in 
monthly payments during her life 75% 
of the primary Social Security benefits 
or $976.50. 

In contrast to the termination of 
payments under Social Security at 
death the options presently available 
under the retirement system continue 
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in force. A retiree may take a maxi- 
mum superannuation retirement al- 
lowance, a refund annuity, a joint an- 
nuity, or other approved method of 
settlement. However, since the State 
annuity is reduced by the 40% offset. 
the amount of the refund in case of 
death under option le would be re- 
duced. Should death occur immedi- 
ately following retirement the reduc- 
tion would be approximately the years 
of life expectancy multiplied by $500. 
The amount returnable from the mem- 
ber’s contributions would also be less 
because of the lower rate of retire- 
ment contributions on the earnable 
salary up to $4200. The foregoing ap- 
plies only to assets accumulated after 
integration. 


Costs 


Obviously an integrated system with 
increased. benefits means increased 
costs. The rate of contribution to the 
retirement fund is a fixed rate pay- 
able throughout the term of employ- 
ment depending upon age and sex at 
the time of entrance into the system. 

A figure that is commonly used as 
an average rate of retirement contri- 
bution for the individual is 6%. Such 
rate of contribution is deducted from 
the actual salary paid by the school 
district. 

In the case of Social Security. how- 
ever, the rate of contribution is fixed 
by federal law. The schedule of pay- 
ments for the employe in the present 
law is as follows: 


IR RR 214% 
ROGUEGS) 2.54 See Ree 23, % 
TR ook. ee a IS 314% 
Rae oer oi ei te ee 334% 
1975 and thereafter ......... MA % 


The school district and the State 
share equally in the employers’ share. 
which is equal to that of the employe. 

It should be noted in this connec- 
tion, however, that under the federal 
law these contributions are only made 
on salaries to a maximum of $4200. 

Returning again to our illustration 
it will be recalled that when the indi- 
vidual described became eligible for 
Social Security, his retirement allow- 
ance was reduced by 40% of his pri- 
mary Social Security benefits. This 
means, therefore, that it will not be 
necessary for him to make his full re- 
tirement contribution of 6% up to 
$4200 of salary. When the Social Se- 
curity contribution is 2%, his retire- 





ment contribution will be reduced 
40% of 2% or 8% on his salary pay- 
ments up to a maximum of $4200. 
The formula of his payments then 


would be: 


For Social Security 2% of $4200 
For retirement 6% minus .8% or 

5.2% of $4200 
For retirement 6% of the amount his 

salary exceeds $4200 
For disability benefits 14% of salary 

to $4200 

In other words the combined pay- 
ments of this individual would be 
7.45% on any salary up to $4200 and 
the basic retirement rate of 6% of the 
amount by which his salary exceeds 
$4200. - 

As the rate of contributions to So- 
cial Security increases as required by 
the federal law, the total contributions 
will also increase. For 1975 and there- 
after, according to the present law, the 
combined rate of Social Security and 
retirement contributions would be 
8.65% on the first $4200 plus the 
normal retirement rate of 6% on any 
salary payments above $4200. It should 
be noted that these increased rates for 
Social Security do not add any addi- 
tional benefits. Furthermore, as the 
total contributions to Social Security 
in the integrated plan increase the dol- 
lar equity of the member in the retire- 
ment system will decrease. 

This should be said in conclusion, 
1. Detailed illustrative material will 
be distributed prior to the referendum 
to each member by the office of Social 
Security 
2. Each member makes his own de- 
cision as to whether or not he desires 
to become a member of an integrated 
system 
3. Integration or a combination of the 
benefits and costs is effective only 
from the initial date of coverage 
4. The retirement benefits and credits 
as determined up to the date of inte- 
gration will remain to the benefit of 
the individual without change 
5. See article in March PSJ for fur- 
ther discussion. 
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Teachers’ Day in 


MRS. RUTH B. PARR 


Member, Bethlehem Branch, 


Bethlehem 


American Association of University Women 


— the opportunity to pay 
a heartfelt tribute to its teachers, 
the City of Bethlehem celebrated No- 
vember 16, 1956, as its first Teachers’ 
Day in a program which included pub- 
licity, corsages, speakers, and volun- 
teer teachers’ aides. 

The Bethlehem Branch of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
a logical group to celebrate American 
Education Week, was approached by 
the Director of Special Services of the 
School District to develop ideas for 
Teachers’ Day. Members of its very 
active education study group sugested 
a variety of projects. 

They wanted their plans to make 
each teacher feel that he or she was 
personally receiving a tribute. They 
wanted the program to bring home to 
all citizens of the city the reason for 
the tribute. They wanted their plans 
which involved hundreds of teachers 
to involve other groups besides the 
AAUW Branch. 

In the end, they had a program for 
the elementary schools and one for 
the secondary schools. The Branch 
study group chairman, Mrs. W. R. Fry. 
with a committee of enthusiastic col- 
lege women got busy on the telephone 
and after lengthy talks and many 
paper lists, the plans were ready for 
the celebrations. 

For the secondary schools, in which 
Bethlehem has one high school and 
four junior high schools, assembly 
speakers were planned. AAUW mem- 
bers introduced them. At Liberty 
High School, the director of art edu- 
cation of a State Teachers College 
spoke. The junior high assemblies 
heard a supervising principal of a 
neighboring school district, the as- 
sistant to the superintendent of ele- 
mentary education in a sister city, a 
local clergyman, and the chairman of 
the Department of Education at Le- 
high University. 

The speakers’ emphasized the im- 
portance of the teachers’ contribution 
to the nation and described the ad- 
vantages and rewards of the teaching 
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profession. They cited great teachers 
through the ages, the qualities of a 
good teacher, and the importance of 
recruiting and training more teachers. 

The AAUW committee had planned 
lobby displays for these five high 
schools. The chairman had written the 
fourteen State Teachers Colleges, the 
Moravian College in Bethlehem, and 
the State Department for materials. 
Brochures, booklets, posters, and leaf- 
lets were received with a large ship- 
ment of material coming from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the PSEA. In the 
senior high school, members of the 
Future Teachers of America Club 
handed out this material. 

The principal of the senior high 
school paid AAUW members an ap- 
preciated compliment when he in- 
vited them to lunch in the school cafe- 
teria as guests of the school during the 
Open House of the Education Week 
celebration. 

For the elementary schools celebra- 
tion, the AAUW committee had a 
most ambitious plan. They offered sub- 
stitute teachers from 1:30 to 3:00 in 
the afternoon so that the regular teach- 
ers would have a time of relaxation. 

To find 193 volunteers was a real job 
for a committee of nine AAUW mem- 
bers who worked closely with the ele- 
mentary school principals. Great credit 
is due them for the success of this part 
of the program. Telephones buzzed 
and hummed as the committee looked 
for recruits. The only requirement was 
that they be capable—preferably par- 
ents. They were not asked to do sub- 
stitute teaching but were to have some- 
thing definite planned for the period 
of time they would spend with the 
children. This plan was discussed with 
the teachers during the week of No- 
vember 5. 

The contributions of these teachers’ 
aides on Teachers’ Day in Bethlehem 
varied from a demonstration of folk 
dancing to chemistry experiments, 
from puppets to bird calls. When an 
unusual skill or interest could not be 
contributed by the aide, reading a 





story or helping with regular instruc- 
tion was equally appreciated by the 
teacher. A pile of uncorrected work- 
books kept one aide busy and made a 
teacher happy. 

There were a few men volunteers 
among the aides, a most desirable ex- 
perience for all concerned, although 
the great majority were women. Some 
of the other more unusual programs 
included old Moravian life and cos- 
tumes, around the world by film, life 
in foreign lands, an Alaskan wilder- 
ness trek by a college student, a trip 
to Japan, floral arrangements for 
Thanksgiving, care of pets by a veter- 
inarian, and life in India. 

In one school, a PTA served coffee 
and cookies for the teachers. Refresh- 
ments were provided in several other 
buildings. 

These recruits were mainly house- 
wives and most of them had had no 
previous experience in a classroom. 
Thus they brought the greatest pos- 
sible variety of opinions of post high 
school education and attitudes to an 
experience which they must have 
found highly stimulating and_pro- 
vocative. 

As a surprise gesture to set the 
mood of the day came corsages or 
boutonnieres to all the teachers. These 
were delivered early in the day to 
each school. Four groups of AAUW 
members worked late the evening be- 
fore and made 460 nosegays, boxed 
and marked them for delivery early 
the next morning. Seven florists in 
town contributed the flowers as their 
part of the celebration. Delivery of 
the corsages at the hour so busy for 
a housewife was a small problem soon 
forgotten in the face of the delighted 
appreciation of the teachers. 

The AAUW committee conferred with 
the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Inter-Service Clubs Council suggest- 
ing that these groups may find this a 
worth-while project for their coopera- 
tion. Each group planned to invite one 
principal to a luncheon meeting as a 
guest of honor and to present a “Cer- 
tificate of appreciation, awarded by 
the Bethlehem Education Week Com- 
mittee to the public school teachers of 
Bethlehem in grateful recognition of 
valued service to the youth of this 
community, and for outstanding sup- 
port of civic activities.” These certifi- 
cates were accepted in behalf of the 
teachers and posted in the schools. 

A radio broadcast was given to sa- 
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lute the Bethlehem teachers over Sta- 
tion WGPA when a committee of the 
Junior League presented an original 
script. Publicity for the program was 
handled by an AAUW member who 
gave the material to the school re- 
porter on the local paper. The paper 
was generous in its coverage with pic- 
tures and stories. 

The success of this complex pro- 
gram was due to the hard working 
general chairman and her fine com- 


mittee and to the Director of Special 
Services of the school who worked 
closely with the committee, arranged 
conferences, and made some secre- 
tarial help available. 

Bethlehem is in a most fortunate 
position in having all its teaching 
posts filled. It is hoped that this pro- 
gram was successful in showing real 
gratitude to the city’s teachers, and 
also in showing parents and taxpayers 
the problems teachers face. 


From the Public School 
to the Teachers College 


HAROLD E. KEMPER 


State Teachers College 
California 


HIs fall and for succeeding semester 
T terms to come will see many public 
school teachers, elementary and _ sec- 
ondary, enter the college teaching 
field. This will be especially true at 
Pennsylvania State Teachers Colleges 
where public school experience is 
needed to instruct the “Future Teach- 
ers.” Increasing enrolments in Penn- 
sylvania universities, private colleges, 
and teachers colleges will present a 
continued demand for additional col- 
lege instructors for many years to 
come. 

A public school teacher entering a 
college teaching assignment widens 


the area of his professional experience , 


and certainly undertakes a new role in 
the educational picture. In many ways 
this change from elementary or sec- 
ondary public school teaching is a dis- 
tinct challenge to the professional 
qualities of the individual. 


The Methods 
What special methods should be 


used for college students in my area? 
How will college men and women re- 
act to my instruction? What other 
duties, apart from instruction, will be 
demanded of me? These questions and 
many others probably will be of con- 
cern to the new college teacher. Com- 
ing from an elementary or secondary 
teaching post the new faculty member 
uses all of the same qualities which 
made his instructional duties a success 
in the public school system. The 
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patience, the kindness, the humor, the 
interest in young people, and the pro- 
fessional manner are all needed for 
college instruction. 

While these general qualities are 
needed for successful teaching in any 
area of education from elementary to 
graduate, the beginning college in- 
structor will note some differences in 
his new environment that will call for 
different approaches than was true in 
the public school system. 


Achievement and Interest 


The students themselves present one 
major difference. Classes in the public 
school system follow chronological age 
as a means of classification; however, 
academic achievement and interest de- 
termine groupings in college class- 
rooms. A Korean veteran twenty-five 
years of age will be seated next to a 
seventeen-year-old high school gradu- 
ate. A serious married student living 
in a small apartment with a wife and 
child will call for the instructor’s at- 
tention as well as a “playboy” single 
dormitory student. To meet the needs 
of diverse backgrounds as these calls 
for considerable tact and judgment. 


Unscheduled Time 


A second difference arises from the 
free time a college instructor has. 
These hours of free time away from 
class instruction will be a certain joy 
to the new instructor who had been 
used to the confinements of study 


halls, homeroom periods, attendance 
periods, guidance hours, or the day 
long assignment of an_ elementary 
class. What the new college teacher 
does with this unscheduled time may 
have considerable bearing on the suc- 
cess of his new work. 

This unscheduled time, too often, 
can be spent in long coffee hours, 
socializing with other professors, or by 
going home and leaving the campus. 
Although associations with other col- 
leagues are needed, equally important 
are the relationships with the stu- 
dents. 

These hours may be constructively 
used in maintaining an adequate office 
schedule whereby students can drop in 
to discuss problems leading from class 
instruction. An instructor may take 
the initiative in making the appoint- 
ments or leave it to the students. 

Other free hours may be spent very 
wisely in the college library. Many 
students who will not seek out the 
instructor at an office hour will ask 
aid of an instructor in the library. 
Quite often, questions will be asked 
from students who may not even be 
in any one class of the instructor, but 
may be future students and thus good 
future relations are developed. 


Teacher of Teachers 


A third difference concerns method 
of instruction. A method of instruction 
used principally in college teaching, 
little used in the elementary school 
and infrequently in the secondary 
school, is the lecture. The beginning 
college instructor, who uses up-to-date 
material, plans in advance, gathers 
from several sources, delivers in a 
friendly manner, and allows for ques- 
tions from the class, will be able to 
handle the lecture in an effective 
manner. 

An experienced teacher from the 
public schools entering a college in- 
structional position with a professional 
manner, injecting a sincere and inter- 
ested ear for the varied problems of 
students, and keeping himself avail- 
able to the students will become a suc- 
cessful “Teacher of Teachers.” 
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Yes, Learning Another Language is Easy, 
So Say Two Exchange Students 


7: teen-age exchange students say 
it is easy to learn a modern for- 
eign language. Their talks at an as- 
sembly program were a part of the 
celebration of Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Week at Lower Merion High 
School last fall. 

The observance of MFL Week in 
this school always includes a Chapel 
program. After the Bible reading, I 
Corinthians 13, in French, the Lord’s 
Prayer in German, and the Pledge of 
Allegiance in Spanish by individual 
students enrolled in these three lan- 
guages, the two exchange students 
gave their talks. 

Pat Dyer, a senior, had the privi- 
lege of learning German in Germany 
when she spent last summer there on 
the American Field Service Program. 
Jacques Wyss, who had been in an 
English speaking country only three 
months, told of the foreign language 
program in the schools of his country. 
His talk is presented in unedited form. 

The program was concluded when 
Christmas greetings in French. Ger- 
man, and Spanish were given. 


Pat Dyer spoke— 


“Several weeks ago I received a let- 
ter from the director of a bank in 
Diisseldorf, Germany, which I had vis- 
ited. He said what I should like to say 
about languages: ‘When the peoples 
of the world come together, they can 
appreciate that we all have the same 
hopes and troubles. There are no real 
reasons to divide the peoples of the 
world, least of all languages, because 
a few words or even gestures will suf- 
fice to make oneself understood.’ Those 
‘few words’ did help me to make my- 
self understood. When I went to Ger- 
many I had not studied German in 
school, and I knew only a few short 
phrases. But it was not really too dif- 
ficult because when the German and 
English were exhausted we used Latin. 
Almost every German scholar has 
studied Latin and I found this ‘dead 
language’ a great help. 

“Most Europeans know several lan- 
guages; anyway they are eager to 
learn as many as they can. My German 
friends appreciated my attempts to 
learn their language. We all enjoyed 
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exchanging the typical expressions of 
the two languages, and in this way 
realized that learning a language can 
be fun. 

“Everyone asks me how I could pos- 
sibly learn German without studying 
it. Well, when one hears German every 
day for eight weeks some of it has to 
become familiar. Sometimes I would 
be in a group where for several hours 
only German was spoken. This gave 
me the excellent opportunity to learn 
through listening. Although German 
is a Teutonic rather than a Romantic 
tongue, there are many similarities in 
scientific and modern terms. Thus I 
learned by association. 

“The German I can speak is the 
vocabulary used in everyday life. I 
probably couldn’t converse with some- 
one on politics but I do remember 
enough to carry on a simple conversa- 
tion. Yes, languages are important 
now, and they will be in the future as 
a key to world peace.” 


Jacques Wyss said— 


“For this morning, I was asked to 
speak to you about the teaching of 
foreign languages in Switzerland. 

“In a few minutes, I will just de- 
scribe to you what kind of school sys- 
tem we have over there and when and 
how the study of foreign languages 
takes place. 

“First of all, in Switzerland we can 
go through school in two different 
ways: we can either go through the 
nine required primary grades of 
school, and after that we have fin- 
ished; or we can have the first five 
primary years and then enter a Latin 
school (or secondary) for four years, 
going on with three years of ‘Gym- 
nasium’ (which is roughly the equiva- 
lent of senior high school here) and 
then finish our secondary studies with 
the baccalaureate, (which is the final 
examination that makes you enter a 
university ) . 

“Now, this is the second way which 
interests us. For the languages, the 
‘repartition’ is as followed: In the 
Latin school we have of course, be- 
sides our language which is French, 
Latin. Together with Latin, and also 
from the beginning of the Latin school, 


we have to study German, which is 
another official and national language 
of Switzerland. After two years of this 
regime, with six hours of Latin, six 
hours of French, and three hours of 
German a week, besides all the other 
regular subjects, comes the choice of 
another language. 

“At this point you can choose, 
which is not very often in our studies. 
The one who wants to achieve his pure 
humanities will take ancient Greek. 
The other choice is between the other 
national language of Switzerland, Ital- 
ian, spoken in Ticino, and the very 
important international language, Eng- 
lish. I personally took English, and 
that’s also one of the reasons I am 
here. 

“In the section of the school where 
I am, in Neuchatel, Switzerland, 
which is between pure mathematical 
and pure liberal arts studies, English 
is considered as a major subject. But 
we have only three hours a week, be- 
cause we carry all the subjects all the 
way long through school, not as here, 
where you can choose every year what 
you want to do. To give you an ex- 
ample, here is what we have the last 
year of ‘Gymnasium’ as_ subjects: 
French, Latin, German, English, math- 
ematics, physics, biology, chemistry, 
Swiss history, general history and 
French literature, foreign literature, 
philosophy, and also some works in 
geography! 

“For the modern languages, the 
first years we have to study the gram- 
mar and all this stuff, which is the 
least good thing of a language. Then 
we begin to read short stories, plays, 
and good literature. At this point. 
English is taught in English and Ger- 
man in German. But even with this. 
you cannot catch a language properly. 
You have to live with the people who 
speak this language to really under- 
stand it. I could learn a lot in the 
lessons I had in Switzerland. But never 
would I have been able to speak the 
language fluently. I thought, before 
leaving Switzerland, that I knew Eng- 
lish well because I knew well my ir- 
regular verbs in this language but 


(See Another Language, page 257) 
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Threads Detached from Texture 


Eugene P. Bertin 








FABULOUS FEBRUARY 


| could hardly wait for February to 

arrive, for its many significant anni- 
versaries can scarcely be matched 
in the year’s calendar. It may be 
short on days, but it is long on dates. 
Its famous personages and notable 
events are almost fabulous. 
* For a starter, February gives us 
two world renowned U.S. Presidents 
—Washington and Lincoln. And 
where could you find such an excit- 
ing variety of personalities as Buffalo 
Bill (William Cody) and Aaron Burr, 
adventurers in the rough-and-tumble 
days of our Country? Daniel Boone 
and Olé Bull, who sought new fron- 
tiers in Tennessee and Tioga (Pa.)? 
Charles Lindbergh and Babe Ruth, 
heroes of the “airways”? Equally 
varied in February’s annals are Saint 
Valentine’s Day and Groundhog Day; 
the Mardi Gras, carnival of carnivals, 
and the periodic observance of Leap 
Year. 

Two of America’s best known ed- 
itors, Horace Greeley and William 
Allen White, were born in this short 
month. Education, too, has a place in 
February’s sun, with Mark Hopkins, 
exemplar of the great teacher (“on 
one end of a log”); Alice Freeman 
Palmer and Emma Hart Willard, ad- 
vocates of education for women; and 
Mary Lyon, founder of Mt. Holyoke 
College. Other notable women in- 
clude Susan B. Anthony and Anna 
Howard Shaw, champions of wom- 
en’s rights; and Elizabeth Blackwell, 
the first woman M.D. in the United 
States. 

February is also famous authors’ 
month, for in its 28 days were born 
Dickens, Longfellow, and Lowell; 
Charles Lamb, Victor Hugo, and John 
Ruskin. 

And the actors are a match for the 
authors, with Joseph Jefferson, Sir 
Henry Irving, and David Garrick, 
plus two distinguished feminine per- 
formers, Ellen Terry and Katharine 
Cornell. 

One could also call February a 
month of great musicians, for it nur- 
tured Chopin, Handel, and Mendels- 
sohn. Also among February’s artists 
are Victor Herbert, Fritz Kreisler, 
Jascha Heifetz, and the unique Enrico 
Caruso. 

Almost every major field of science 
is recorded among February’s sons: 
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Astronomer Galileo, Biologist Dar- 
win, Physicist Edison, Geologist 
Dana, and Inventor Cyrus McCor- 
mick. There may be a faint connec- 
tion between these scientists and the 
establishment of the U.S. Weather 
Service in February, 1870. 

To top off February’s fabulous cal- 
endar are Brotherhood Week, Heart 
Month, and Red Cross Sunday. And 
while National Peanut Week is em- 
braced in February's events, certainly 
we are convinced that the stature of 
her personages and events are more 
like towering oaks. 

And to think that this fabulous 
month was added to the Roman Cal- 
endar as a kind of afterthought to 
complete the required number of 
months! 


“HEARTS AND FLOWERS” 


According to one historian, the 
sending of love messages on St. Val- 
entine’s Day originated with a Ro- 
man myth. That theemth reathonable. 
We lean toward the theory, however, 
that it must have started with a kith, 
which the college boy parsed thus: 
“A kiss is a noun, but it is usually 
used as a conjunction. It is never de- 
clined, and more common than prop- 
er. It is not very singular, in that it 
is usually used in the plural. It agrees 
with me.” 

This business of sending love mes- 
sages isn’t as effective as some of 
us may think. One enthusiastic swain 
decided to court his girl by letter. 
He mailed her a proposal—by spe- 
cial delivery—every day for 365 
days and, on the 366th day, the girl 
married the postman—which, of 
course, proves that no girl is too 
dull to have bride ideas. 

Ardent Mickey delivered his Val- 
entine in person: “Dearest, | adore 
you. Since the dawn of creation, since 
the birth of the human race, since 
the beginning of time, | have loved 
you.” And the maid coyly replied, 
“Oh, Mickey, this is so sudden!” 
Which leads me to observe that the 
old-fashioned girl who said, “This is 
so sudden” now has a granddaughter 
who says, “Well, it’s about time!” 
This damsel was using the language 
of flowers: the yellow rose means 
friendship, the red rose means love, 
and the orchid usually means busi- 
ness. And if you think women are 


not explosive, just try dropping one. 

All of which proves that the wise 
suitor meets a lover's crisis in the 
true St. Valentine tradition with a 
firm hand—full of candy and flow- 
ers. 


NEA CENTENNIAL 


“Our distinguished past is our 
present to you,” aptly expresses the 
historical meaning of the NEA Cen- 
tennial which we are celebrating in 
1957. We know that continuity with 
the past is not just a duty, but a neces- 
sity, and we shall therefore “read 
the minutes of the last century” as 
we “open the meeting” of the next 
one. True, we must live in the pres- 
ent, and we may dream of the fu- 
ture; but we learn from the past. 

Every day of the Centennial year 
we shall remind ourselves that our 
professional lives depend on the 
labors of other men, living and dead, 
and that we must exert ourselves in 
order to give the same measure as 
we have received. Perpetually, it is 
for us to re-think the thoughts of 
those who have preceded us, to enter 
into situations in which they had to 
act, and to confront their problems 
with them. 

Human beings, not anonymous 
forces, determine the course of our 
profession, and it is a profitable ex- 
perience, indeed, to transport our- 
selves into the spirit of the past, to 
see how wise men in the history of 
the NEA have thought before us, 
and to what a glorious height we 
have at last reached. 

History is on the side of faith, not 
fear. These are great times if we 
know what to do with them. This 
may well be our year of destiny. 
Certainly in our transition we shall 
not ignore our tremendous profes- 
sional heritage, but rather realize 
that the faith that conquered the 
“wilderness” during our first cen- 
tury need not falter before the 
“mountains” of our second. 

The great world spins forever 
down the ringing grooves of change, 
and we go—inevitably but with con- 
fidence—from the century that is 
past to the century that is waiting 
for us. 


“Unto the place from which the 
rivers come, 
Thither they return again.” 
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Educational 
Juterests 








The President’s Acceptance Speech 


To be elected President of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association 
is a grand experience. To say that I 
am not overwhelmed and thrilled at 
this moment would be exaggeration 
at its height. I would like to thank 
you, the delegates of this Convention, 
for extending me the privilege and 
honor of being your spokesman and 
leader for the coming year and for the 
confidence you have placed in me. 

I shall be proud to represent you 
and all teachers in Pennsylvania in 
the same manner in which all of us are 
proud to teach the youth of this great 
Commonwealth. 

Sensing, however, the magnitude of 
the responsibilities and duties of the 
President of our organization to its 
members, to the profession, to the 
public, and to those to be educated, it 
is with deep humility that I stand 
before you this morning seeking Di- 
vine guidance in assuming the office 
you have assigned me. I am confident 
that through your cooperation and 
united support, and with our chief 
objective the desire to serve those to 
be educated, we can go forward and 
achieve great advances for education 
in 1957. 

We have unlimited opportunities to 
do this particularly through the ob- 
servance of the Centennial year of the 
National Education Association by 
helping the general public better to 
understand the importance and needs 
of their schools in a changing world. 
Since the NEA was organized in our 
State and is to celebrate its 100th 
birthday during the coming year, we 
have a unique opportunity through 
planned activities each month of the 
year, through the Nation-wide Birth- 
day Party on April 4, through the Cen- 
tennial Convention in Philadelphia 
from June 30 to July 6, and through 
the observance of American Education 
Week in November to advance educa- 
tion in 1957 more rapidly than in any 
preceding year. 

Your decision to increase the mem- 
bership dues of our Association is a 
significant and positive action on the 
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part of the membership of PSEA. 
United and working together within 
the framework of our organization—in 
the Local Branches, in the Convention 
Districts, in the several Departments 
and in the various Sections—for the 
attainment of the goals and _ policies 
outlined and adopted at this Conven- 
tion, we can make 1957 a_ banner 
year and move closer to the goal of 
providing the best educational experi- 
ences for the youth of Pennsylvania. 

I shall rely heavily upon the counsel 
of the very efficient and dedicated per- 
sonnel of Headquarters Staff, par- 
ticularly that of Harvey Gayman, your 
most capable and untiring Executive 
Secretary, of Lucy Valero, who served 
proudly and with distinction during 
1956 as your President, of the mem- 
bers of the Executive Council and the 
various committees who are designated 
and elected to serve you, and of the 
leaders of the local Education Associa- 
tions—the Local Branches, whose acti- 
vities determine the real strength and 
power of our organization. 

What we accomplish this year will 
depend largely upon the united sup- 
port each member of our profession 
gives to our program. 

I call for 100 per cent membership 
and participation in the program of 
the PSEA and of the NEA during 1957 
on the part of all members of our pro- 
fession in Pennsylvania. 

I call for each member of our As- 
sociation to continue and to increase 
his active efforts in a willing, coopera- 
tive, and responsible spirit toward the 
attainment of the goals of the PSEA 
and a school system for Pennsylvania 
which will rank first in the nation. 

To each of you and the members 
whom you represent, I extend my very 
best wishes for a Happy and a success- 
ful professional New Year.—KERMIT 
M. Stover, President, PSEA, Harris- 
burg 





Pennsylvania Reaches CAP 
Building Fund Goal 


Good news has reached us from the 
NEA. Pennsylvania has reached and 
surpassed its five-year quota for con- 
tributions to the NEA Building Fund. 

As of December 20, Pennsylvania 
teachers have contributed $437,570 in 
life memberships, pledges, and cash. 
The goal for Pennsylvania was $400,- 
000. 

Congratulations and thank you on 
this achievement!—H. E. GAYMAN 





» RoBert A. ROSENKRANCE, director 
of secondary education of the Penn- 
ridge Joint school system, Bucks 
County, was re-elected a member of 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board for a_ three-year term 
beginning January 1, 1957. The com- 
mittee appointed to count the ballots 
has reported that 54,748 were cast, of 
which Mr. Rosenkrance received 41,- 
050 and J. Leonard Gaul, 13,057. 
There were 335 defective ballots and 
the other votes were scattered among 
other members of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. 





Two PENNSYLVANIANS served as 
members of the yearbook staff of. the 
Department of Rural Education of the 
NEA: Crara E. CocKERILLE, assistant 
superintendent, Armstrong County, and 
GENEVIEVE BowEN SHAW, Pebble Hill 
Acres, Doylestown. 





PENNSYLVANIA STUDENTS who won 
General Motors four-year college schol- 
arships are: Michael J. Mazer, Lower 
Merion High School; Christopher K. 
Newcombe, William Penn High School, 
York; Martha J. Noel, Upper Darby 
Senior High School. 
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Kermit M. Stover 


Introducing the 1957 President 

PSEA’s President in 1957 is known 
to members of Local Branches for his 
talks on the legislative program of our 
Association. Kermit M. Stover was 
chairman of the PSEA Legislative 
Committee in 1954, in 1955, and in 
1956. In addition, he had served on 
the Committee in ’52 and °53. 

Kermit also served five years on the 
Retirement Problems Committee. As 
President in a legislative year, he 
knows legislation as it affects all our 
members. 

The Southern Convention District 
had his leadership as president for two 
years. In this position, he was a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. He 
brings to the position of presiding of- 
ficer of the Council a background of 
experience on that body. 

In the legislative field, Kermit has 
also worked on the Federal level. He 
has appeared in Washington in be- 
half of various pieces of legislation. 
He is a life member of the NEA and 
has served as an official delegate to 
Conventions nine times. He has also 
attended conferences of the Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
Commission, and last fall served as a 
delegate to the White House Confer- 
ence on Education. 

At present, Mr. Stover is supervis- 
ing principal of the Central Dauphin 
joint schools in Dauphin County. He 
came to Central Dauphin from the po- 
sition of supervising principal of South 
Middleton Township schools, Boiling 
Springs. He has also been a rural ele- 
mentary teacher, an elementary teach- 
er-principal, and a high school teacher. 

He graduated from the State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven, and studied 
also at Duke University, Pennsylvania 
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State University, and the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Introduced with Kermit at the final 
general session of the 1956 Convention 
were his wife, Kathleen, and their two 
daughters, Shirley Anne and Dorothy 
Jane. 


Visit to West Point 
Military Academy 


Floyd H. Kilmer, director of guid- 
ance, Quakertown Community Senior 
High School, was chosen by the PSEA 
to represent Pennsylvania at the 
United States Military Academy, West 
Point, New York, during their Ameri- 
can Education Week Activities, No- 
vember 12-13-14. Representatives from 
thirteen other states were present. 

The purpose of the visit was to 
acquaint this group of educators with 
the educational program offered by 
the Academy; its entrance require- 
ments; its physical facilities, and 
the like. This was done by means of a 
very complete and busy schedule. 
Briefings on the academic program, 
the Department of Military Tactics, 
the physical education program, and 
admissions were followed by actual 
visits to classes for observation. A 
complete tour of the reservation was 
made with stopovers at the chapel, 
library, museum, and other points of 
great interest. One of the interesting 
events was having luncheon with the 
cadets; each member of the group was 
the guest of a cadet from his home 
state. 

The hospitality of the Academy 
shown to the group was excellent. 
They were the guests of the Superin- 
tendent at an informal tea, and later 
they were entertained at a reception 
and dinner given in their honor. 

The trip gave the visitors a clear 
and useful picture of the Academy, its 
organization, purposes, and accom- 
plishments. 


Clyde R. Uhler 
Easton 
President 
Eastern 
Convention 
District 








Dear Miss North: 

What do you think about speed tests 
in reading and arithmetic? Shouldn't 
we do more to speed up the work of 
our pupils in the middle grades? 


Norman Newton 


Dear Norman: 

There was a time when we were very 
conscious of speed, and when speed 
drills were an important part of the 
teaching of arithmetic, writing, and 
reading. Today there is little if any 
emphasis on speed and as your letter 
suggests, perhaps we need to think 
about it. 

The decline in emphasis on speed came 
as we learned more about individual 
differences in children and learned 
that there was no one rate at which 
all fifth or sixth grade pupils could be 
expected to work. Another factor was 
increased understanding of what hap- 
pens to children when they work un- 
der tension and knowledge that over- 
emphasis on speed may lead to the de- 
velopment of tensions. 

Yet we do see a need for doing cer- 
tain skills in an efficient manner so far 
as time consumed is concerned. We 
find pupils who take a long time to do 
a task that should be completed in a 
relatively short time. When these pu- 
pils are placed in a work situation 
where their time is restricted, they are 
at a great disadvantage. Many of the 
tales of long hours of homework stem 
from pupils who have not developed 
the speed of work necessary to do a 
task efficiently. 

A good emphasis for middle grades 
might be on timing rather than speed. 
Help the pupils set time schedules for 
certain tasks. At the end of the time 
agreed upon, evaluate by asking, “Did 
we allow ourselves enough time to 
complete the work?” “Did we feel 
hurried?” “Could we do it in less 
time?” 

When a class is led to make judg- 
ments of the time that might be in- 
volved in various learning tasks, they 
are being taught to schedule their own 
work. That will be more worth while 
than setting speed records. 


Sincerely, “NM 
od Ze vol 
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1957 General 


Assembly Organizes 


The General Assembly officially or- 
ganized for the 1957 session at 12:00 
noon on January 1. Governor Leader 
delivered his message, which, in his 
own words, was “A report as well as 
a legislative program.” This speech 
was printed in part in the January 7 
issue of the Education Bulletin. 

Meetings of the House and Senate 
were held January 7 and 8. Most of 
the time was devoted to the organiza- 
tion of committees. For the use of our 
members in any legislative contacts 
they may wish to make we are print- 
ing in this issue the names of the 
House and Senate Education and Ap- 
propriations Committees. 


Education Committees 

Members of the Education Commit- 
tees as announced in the Senate and 
House are as follows: 


SENATE—Republicans 


Paul L. Wagner, Chairman, 634 E. 
Broad St., Tamaqua, Schuylkill Co. 

Edward J. Kessler, Vice Chairman, 16 
Parkside Ave., Lancaster, Lancaster 
Co. 

James S. Berger, 28 E. Second St.. 
Coudersport, Potter Co. 

Robert D. Fleming, 405 Freeport Rd.. 
Aspinwall, Pittsburgh 15, Allegheny 
Co. 

Frank Kopriver, Jr.. 1416 Highland 
Ave., Duquesne, Allegheny Co. 

Albert E. Madigan, R. D. 3. Towanda. 
Bradford Co. 

Albert R. Pechan, 909 Fifth Ave., Ford 
City, Armstrong Co. 

William Z. Scott, 51 Coal St., Lans- 
ford, Carbon Co. 

G. Robert Watkins, Third & Broomall 
Sts., Chester, Delaware Co. 

Edward B. Watson, 72 N. Main St.. 
Doylestown, Bucks Co. 

J. Irving Whalley, 1118 Graham Ave.. 
Windber, Somerset Co. 

M. Harvey Taylor, ex officio, 20 North 
Second St., Harrisburg, Dauphin 
Co. 


Democrats 


Jo Hays, 441 W. Fairmount Ave.. 
State College, Centre Co. 

William Vincent Mullin, 1505 Race St., 
Philadelphia 2, Philadelphia Co. 
Frank W. Ruth, Bernville, Berks Co. 
Theodore H. Schmidt, 402 Grant 
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Building, Pittsburgh 19, Allegheny 
Co. 

Harry E. Seyler, 249 E. Princess St.. 
York, York Co. 

Martin Silvert, 541 Land Title Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 10, Philadelphia 
Co. 


HOUSE—Republicans 


Marian E. Markley, Chairman, Box 
1055, Allentown, Lehigh Co. 

Andrew S. Moscrip, Vice Chairman, 
306-8 Main St., Towanda. Brad- 
ford Co. 

Ruth S. Donahue, 41 N. Fairview St.. 
Lock Haven, Clinton Co. 

Edwin D. Eshleman, 345 N. George 
St.. Millersville, Lancaster Co. 

Maurice H. Goldstein, 1506 Berger 
Building, Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 

George A. Goodling, Loganville. York 
Co. 
Evelyn Glazier Henzel, 414 Keswick 
Ave., Glenside, Montgomery Co. 
Marvin V. Keller, Linton Hill Rd.. 
Newtown, Bucks Co. 

William K. Knecht, 134 E. Grand Ave.. 
Tower City, Schuylkill Co. 

John H. Light, 1312 E. Main St.. 
Annville, Lebanon Co. 

Stanley G. Stroup, 8 Public Square. 
Bedford, Bedford Co. 

LeRoy A. Weidner, 11 Marshall Ave.. 
Reading, Berks Co. 

Harold G. Wescott, 23 State St.. Sus- 
quehanna, Susquehanna Co. 


Democrats 


Hiram G. Andrews, 115 Main St.. 
Johnstown, Cambria Co. 

David M. Boies, 431 N. State St., Clair- 
ton, Allegheny Co. 

Francis W. Bucchin, 830 E. 4th St.. 
Bethlehem, Northampton Co. 

Robert K. Hamilton, 917 Maplewood 
Ave., Ambridge, Beaver Co. 

Stephen McCann, Waynesburg Rd.. 
Carmichaels, Greene Co. 

William J. Reidenbach, Lincoln Trust 
Building, Scranton, Lackawanna Co. 

Mary A. Varallo, 1418 Point Breeze 
Ave., Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 


Appropriations Committees 
SENATE—Republicans 


Leroy E. Chapman, Chairman, 1913 
Pennsylvania Ave., East, Warren, 
Warren Co. 

Edward B. Watson, Vice Chairman, 72 
N. Main St., Doylestown, Bucks Co. 

James S. Berger, 28 E. Second St., 
Coudersport, Potter Co. 


C. Arthur Blass,-802 Palace Building, 
Erie, Erie Co. 

Robert D. Fleming, 405 Freeport Rd., 
Aspinwall, Pittsburgh 15, Allegheny 
Co. 

Edward J. Kessler, 16 Parkside Ave., 
Lancaster, Lancaster Co. 

Albert E. Madigan, R. D. 3, Towanda, 
Bradford Co. 

Rowland B. Mahany, 101 W. Main St., 
Titusville, Crawford Co. 

Charles R. Mallery, 605 Allegheny St., 
Hollidaysburg. Blair Co. 

Henry J. Propert, 1313 Packard Build- 
ing, 15th & Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia 2, Philadelphia Co. 

George B. Stevenson, 114 Second St.. 
Lock Haven, Clinton Co. 

Paul L. Wagner, 634 E. Broad St., 
Tamaqua, Schuylkill Co. 

G. Robert Watkins, Third & Broomall 
Sts., Chester, Delaware Co. 

Samuel B. Wolfe, 131 Market St.. 
Lewisburg. Union Co. 

M. Harvey Taylor, ex officio, 20 North 
Second St.. Harrisburg, Dauphin 
Co. 


Democrats 


Joseph M. Barr, 4744 Bayard St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Allegheny Co. 

Peter J. Camiel, 810 New Market St., 
Philadelphia 23, Philadelphia Co. 
Anthony J. Di Silvestro, 1505 S. 15th 
St., Philadelphia 46, Philadelphia 

Co. 

William J. Lane, 480 Front St., Box 
627, Fredericktown, Washington Co. 

Frank W. Ruth, Bernville, Berks Co. 

George J. Sarraf, 3701 Penn Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny Co. 

Israel Stiefel, Suite 400, Uptown Build- 
ing, 2240 N. Broad St., Philadel- 
phia 32, Philadelphia Co. 

Joseph J. Yosko, 405 E. 4th St., Beth- 
lehem, Northampton Co. 


HOUSE—Republicans 


Norman Wood. Chairman, R. D. 1, 
Peach Bottom, Lancaster Co. 

Herman B. Willaredt, Vice Chairman, 
Mont Clare, Montgomery Co. 

Stanley L. Blair, 19 West Ave., Albion, 
Erie Co. 

Adam T. Bower, 518 Market St., Sun- 
bury, Northumberland Co. 

William E. Brown, 78 Virginia Ave., 
Coatesville, Chester Co. 

George W. Cooper, 1808 Law and Fi- 
nance Building, Pittsburgh 16, 
Allegheny Co. 

Daniel H. Erb, 511 Wayne St., Holli- 
daysburg, Blair Co. 
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W. Mack Guthrie, 500 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Apollo, Armstrong Co. 

John R. Haudenshield, 111 Ramsey 
Ave., Carnegie, Allegheny Co. 

Blaine C. Hocker, 42 Harrisburg St.. 
Oberlin, Dauphin Co. 

James J. Jump, City Hall. Wilkes- 
Barre, Luzerne Co. 

Edwin W. Tompkins, Spring Block 
Building, Emporium, Cameron Co. 
LeRoy A. Weidner, 11 Marshall Ave.. 

Reading, Berks Co. 


Democrats 

Hiram G. Andrews, 115 Main 
Johnstown, Cambria Co. 

David M. Boies, 431 North State St.. 
Clairton, Allegheny Co. 

James E. Lovett, 521 Gilmore Ave., 
Trafford, Westmoreland Co. 

James Musto, 61 Bryden St., Pittston, 
Luzerne Co. 

William J. Reidenbach, Lincoln Trust 
Building, Scranton, Lackawanna Co. 

E. Gadd Snider, Poplar Lane Farm, 
Uniontown, Fayette Co. 

Mary A. Varallo, 1418 Point Breeze 
Ave., Philadelphia, Philadelphia Co. 


St.. 


PSEA Legislative Committee 


For the information of our mem- 
bers we list below the names and ad- 
dresses of the members of the PSEA 


Legislative Committee: 


Norman C. Brillhart. 
Road, Reading 

C. Ralph Emery, Chadds Ford-Union- 
ville School District, Chadds Ford 

Isabel Epley, 5840 Bartlett Street, 
Pittsburgh 17 

Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, 32 Forest Homes, 
M. R. 10, New Brighton 

H. E. Gayman, Secretary, 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg 

Millard L. Gleim, 327 Miller Street. 
Bangor 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Haas, 7537 E. Tulpe- 
hocken Street, Philadelphia 38 

Fred L. Marshall, 82 Summer Street, 
Bradford 

Allen R. Moon, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Crawford County Schools, 
Court House, Meadville 

Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., 510 Keystone 
Avenue, Cresson 


2006 Steuben 


Joseph Siegman, Chairman, R. D. 2, 
Coraopolis 
T. Stuart Williams, Luzerne 
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While attending the Eleventh Annual Conference on Citizenship at Washington, D. C., 
the cameraman took this picture of some of the Pennsylvania delegates with William 
G. Carr, Executive Secretary, National Education Association. Left to right are Avis 
Mary Custis Cauley, Department of Public Instruction; Mrs. Elizabeth Haas, Phila- 
delphia; David C. Guhl, Connellsville; Doctor Carr; Lucy A. Valero, President, PSEA, 
California; Mrs. Elsie Care, Elizabethtown, and Fred Renn, a senior at Upper Dauphin 


Joint School. 


Educational Salesmen Meet 

The Pennsylvania Educational Sales- 
men’s Club recently held its annual 
breakfast meeting at the Penn Harris 
Hotel in Harrisburg. The election of 
officers for the 1957 term was held at 
this time. The following were elected: 
Joseph P. Scellato, president, James D. 
Orr, Ist vice president, Robert O. 
Boyer, 2nd vice president, George E. 
Fry, treasurer, Carl B. Heffner, secre- 
tary. 

The Pennsylvania Educational Sales- 
men’s Club was formed twenty-six 
years ago by a small group of text- 
book and supply salesmen. Their main 
objective was to promote, establish, 
and foster better ethical,. business, and 
social relations between members of 
the club and the school people of the 
State. The organization has grown 
steadily and at the present time has a 
membership of 250, who represent 94 
different companies. 

As a means of bringing about a 
more cordial and friendly relationship 
between schoolmen and school sales- 
men, the club has sponsored golf meet- 
ings at Valley Forge, Jeffersonville, 
Hershey, Conneaut Lake, Alcoma, 
Bedford, and State College. The larg- 
est of these golf tournaments is held 
at State College in conjunction with 
the superintendents and _ principals 
summer conference. Here school prob- 
lems and business worries are forgot- 
ten and customer and salesmen meet 
on a competitive but friendly basis. 
This past year over two hundred men 


participated in the two-day tourna- 
ment. The golf breakfast climaxes two 

ays of fun and frustration. Here the 
crying towel is in great demand. Missed 
putts that hung on the lip are the chief 
reason for the anguished wailing that 
fills the air. Immediately after the 
breakfast the prizes donated by the 
various companies are awarded to 
both duffer and pro alike. The Club 
also sponsors a social hour the night 
preceding the State College golf meet- 
ing. Good fellowship is the keynote 
here, capped by a buffet lunch served 
by the Club. 

C. Herman Grose, who was the 
honorary guest at the Silver Anniver- 
sary meeting of the Pennsylvania Edu- 
cational Salesmen’s Club, stated: 
“Throughout my professional exper- 
ience the ‘men of the road’ have played 
a valuable and significant part in help- 
ing me to perform the work of an ad- 
ministrator whose objective has been 
to promote the best possible educa- 
tional program for the children of the 
community served. No school adminis- 
trator accomplishes anything by him- 
self. He must depend upon the services 
of a great many individuals, groups, 
and organizations for the assistance 
essential to successful administration 
of an enterprise so complex as a 
modern public school system.” 

The Pennsylvania Educational Sales- 
men’s Club is proud of its contribution 
to the school children of Pennsylvania. 
It will continue to foster better school 
and social relations between the mem- 
bers of the club and school people. 
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NEA LIFE MEMBERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
October 16 to November 15, 1956 





Margaret B. Adam, Windber 
Donald L. Adams, Aliquippa 
Joseph Albano, Southampton 


Joseph F. Davison, Chambersburg 
Mary E. Deiseroth, Galeton 
Mrs. Helen K. DeLarme, DuBois 


Mrs. Marion L. M. Allabach, Camp Hill Harold E. Diem, Jr., Parkesburg 


Paris L. Allison, Glenside 

Frederic E. Anderson, Coudersport 
Mrs. Doris W. Andre, Franklin 
Norma B. Aston, Millersville 
Donald L. Ayres, Canton 

Leona T. Bajoris, Langhorne 
Charles F. Balik, New Castle 
Conrad A. Balliet, Edinboro 
Raymond W. Barber, Landisville 
Thomas A. Barrett, Oakdale 
William Bartholomew, Emmaus 
Mrs. Edith F. Bartoe, Hulmeville 
Arnold J. Bauer, Carlisle 

Fred S. Bauer, Sugar Grove 

Joan L. Bauer, Glenshaw 

Richard F. Bauer, Langhorne 
Landis P. Beckley, Johnstown 

Mrs. Theresa G. Belsky, North Hills 
Harold W. Benda, West Chester 
Arthur S. Benzie, Tidioute 

H. Roth Berry, Altoona 

Mrs. Rachel R. Beschel, Kennerdell 
Emerson C. Best, Harrisville 

Betty Bierer, Pittsburgh 

Albert Bigenho, Sharon 

Richard P. Bingaman, Elizabethville 
Miriam M. Bird, Meyersdale 

Mrs. Bertha Halperin Blau, Meadville 
Edith M. Blouch, Palmyra 

Robert C. Blough, Philadelphia 
Ernest J. Bold, Allison Park 

Alfred Bolinsky, Pottstown 

Joseph J. Botzer, St. Clair 

Clyde E. Bounds, Windber 

Eugene M. Brady, Coalport 

Louise C. Braun, Philadelphia 
Leroy R. Brendlinger, Pottstown 
Charles A. Brown, Aliquippa 
Joseph P. Brown, Altoona 

Mrs. Gladys Brubaker, Hooversville 
Richard Brubaker, Hooversville 
Mrs. Jeanne M. Bryant, Ardmore 
Mrs. Dorothy K. Budge, Saylorsburg 
Myra R. Burd, Bradford 

Gertrude Burek, Pittsburgh 

Beverly A. Burkhardt, Altoona 
Mrs. Anna Mary Burkins, Drumore 
Mrs. Ruth N. Burkins, Drumore 
Harold M. Bush, Berlin 

Mary I. Campbell, Beaver 

Vaughn M. Campbell, Allison Park 
Ida C. Cardamone, Franklin 
Dominic E. Carifo, Aliquippa 
Mrs. Dorothy G. Carpenter, Reading 
Ivan N. Coene, New Brighton 

Paul J. Coleman, Meyersdale 
Margaret V. Collins, Easton 

Mrs. Marjorie O. Conway, Clifton Heights 
Robert J. Cooper, Millersburg 

Mrs. Ruth V. Corda, Allison Park 
Inez C. Creque, Towanda 

Robert K. Currin, Coudersport 
James H. Dantonio, West Aliquippa 
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M. Jeannette Diller, Harrisburg 

B. Jane Ditzel, Carlisle 

Richard T. Dixon, Jr., Pittsburgh 

Ralph H. Dorney, Allentown 

Margaret Dunlap, Washington 

Margaret D. Dyrness, Quarryville 

Bertha Eckman, Berlin 

Rosana Eckman, Kane 

Jean Ruth Edinger, Easton 

Josephine S. Elliott, New Florence 

Charles Z. Emanuel, Central City 

Harry W. Ernest, Dalmatia 

Mrs. Alma K. Espenshade, Elizabethtown 

Robert J. Evans, Dayton 

Irene E. Ewing, Aliquippa 

Ruth M. Ewing, Conoquenessing 

Joseph D. Falger, Spangler 

Settimio Fedeli, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Findley, Quarryville 

Mrs. Lee F. Finkenbinder, Shippensburg 

Mrs. Mary D. Fluck, Royersford 

Mary E. Fox, New Holland 

David W. Frazier, Glenshaw 

Mrs. Myra S. French, Harrisburg 

Mrs. Camilla §. Garey, Scranton 

Floyd E. Garis, Media 

Catherine N. Garner, Altoona 

Robert K. Gehris, Easton 

James L. Geist, New Providence 

Victor E. Gentilman, Kane 

Thomas A. Gerber, Jr., Berlin 

Fred Gerst, Langhorne 

Marion B. Giesey, Pittsburgh 

Marian Glossner, Galeton 

Jerre E. Gratz, Camp Hill 

Mrs. A. Katharine H. Graybill, York 

William D. Grayson, Media 

R. W. Greaser, Bedford 

Virginia Griffith, Baden 

Mrs. Jane C. Groff, Quarryville 

Harley A. Guilford, Bradford 

Donald K. Gurtizen, Millersville 

Paul T. Haas, Levittown 

Robert V. Haas, Shinglehouse 

Mrs. Meryle T. Haddaway, Bethlehem 

Robert S. Hall, Frederick 

Ralph Hamilton, Union City 

Mrs. Thelma W. Hannah, Girard 

Mrs. Bernadine McC. Harper, Waynes- 
bur, 

William W. Harper, Waynesburg 

John R. Harrison, New Hope 

Doris Hart, Moorestown, N. J. 

Mary E. Hartung, Mars 

Vincent P. Hermanson, Langhorne 

James K. Hershberger, New Enterprise 

Verna Mae Hess, Quarryville 

Dorothy E. Hill, Pen Argyl 

Meade Hinderliter, Warren 

Quentin A. Hine, Somerset 

Mrs. Dorothy N. Hoeger, Flourtown 

Lloyd R. Holland, Conneaut Lake 

Ralph J. Holtz, Pittsburgh 


E. Russell Holzwarth, Bradford 
Elmer B. Hoover, Elizabethtown 
Gerald G. Hottenstein, North Wales 
Stanley D. Howell, Langhorne 
Curtis L. Ickes, Kane 

D. Robert Isenberg, Altoona 
Donald T. Johnson, Irvine 

Rufus C. Johnson, Jr., Cheyney 
Milton Kalickman, West Chester 
Harvey R. Kelly, Jr., Oakmont 
Mrs. Ann Kemp, McKees Rocks 
Charles R. Kennedy, Everett 

Ray E. Kepner, Millersburg 
Mabel G. Kessler, Norristown 
John F. Kilheeney, Langhorne 

H. Thomas Kissell, Polk 

Maurice E. Kolpien, Wesleyville 
Daniel B. Knauer, Blain 

Mrs. Tom R. Knorr, Meadville 
Mrs. Mary Jane T. Koch, Pittsburgh 
Alice Ruth Krewson, Doylestown 
Tillie M. Kunkle, Apollo 

Frank J. Kuzma, Wexford 

Vance H. Kyle, Feasterville 
Robert J. Labriola, Altoona 

John R. Lassinger, Sugar Grove 
Dorothea Lex, Philadelphia 

James L. Lindsey, Ridgway 

Mrs. Frances R. Link, Wyncote 
Mrs. Margaret H. Lippert, Meadville 
Mrs. Lillian S. Lloyd, Somerset 
Genesa A. Long, Pittsburgh 
Raymond H. Long, Lancaster 
Robert A. Lowry, Kane 

Paul C. Ludwig, Tidioute 

Mrs. Esther Lynch, Port Allegany 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Mackey, Peach Bottom 
Mrs. Ruth Mainus, Galeton 
David J. Marrington, Levittown 
Joseph F. Marsden, Roslyn 
Michael Joseph Marshalek, Langhorne 
Fred L. Marshall, Bradford 
Norma A. Marshall, Koppel 
Ethel I. Martin, Vandergrift 
Jennie Mason, Trenton, N. J. 
Mrs. Ellen McArthur, Ludlow 
Clara K. McCarl, Grove City 
Sara S. McClain, Bradford 
George W. McClatchy, Langhorne 
Joanne M. McCormick, Sunbury 
Joseph S. McDonald, Bridgeville 
Aloysius J. McDonnell, Warren 
John J. McKivigan, Spangler 
Carver M. McNitt, Reedsville 
Mrs. Helen S. McNitt, Prospect Park 
David E. McRoberts, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Helen R. Metzler, Ephrata 
Margaret S. Micheals, Media 
Donald L. Miller, McKees Rocks 
James L. Miller, Youngsville 
John R. Miller, Davidsville 
Margaret I. Miller, Coraopolis 
Richard C. Miller, Altoona 
William C. Miller, Glenshaw 
William R. Miller, Kane 

H. Marie Mills, Lebanon 

Patrick H. Minahar, Johnstown 
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Robert Mitchell, Bridgeport 

Mrs. Mildred G. Montgomery, Kittanning 

Josephine Morell, Dunmore 

Joseph Moreskonich, Camp Hill 

Vernon R. Morris, Philadelphia 

Paul F. Mowery, Kane 

Hester A. Munden, Pittsburgh 

Paul W. Myers, Warren 

Samuel H. Myers, North Ulysses 

Steve A. Namit, Millersville 

Elizabeth M. Newton, Camp Hill 

Miriam B. Nolt, Mount Joy 

Catherine North, Willow Grove 

Olive E. Osterhout, New Tripoli 

William W. Oswalt, Emmaus 

Oscar L. Paden, Grove City 

Paul A. Paulhamus, Towanda 

Mary Elizabeth Pearsall, Coraopolis 

Andrew M. Pecuch, Feasterville 

Olive Persch, Sharon 

John S. Petercuskie, Feasterville 

Sara Phillips, Easton 

Mrs. May M. Plowmaker, Baden 

Genevieve A. Podguski, Reading 

Charles F. Podlesny, Langhorne 

James E. Pollock, Lansdowne 

Margaret L. Pringle, Sharon 

Anne M. Puglisi, Donora 

Helen V. Rains, Birdsboro 

Matthew J. Rausch, Jr., Kane 

Marguerite A. Rectenwald, Erie 

Gladys Arthene Reeves, Milan 

Charles E. Reider, New Castle 

John W. Reitmeyer, Linesville 

J. Lewis Reynolds, West Chester 

John H. Riggle, Houston 

Donald R. Riker, Jr., Athens 

Mrs. Ruth R. Ripper, Brackenridge 

Bertha A. Risser, Lebanon 

Mrs. Frances B. Rittman, Allison Park 

Harriett E. Rockefeller, Smethport 

Louise P. Rosse, Bethlehem 

Helen S. Rowe, Corry 

Willson M. Rowe, Rosemont 

Joan Marie Ruck, Altoona 

Mrs. Mary Rudisill, Abbottstown 

Edwin L. Rumpf, York 

Velma G. Ruth, Scottdale 

Kenneth J. Samara, Warren 

Joseph T. Sanderson, Glenshaw 

Mrs. Alma T. Schambron, Bridgeport 

Eugene G. Schneck, Newtown 

Robert M. Schneck, Ardmore 

Robert E. Schurmann, Levittown 

Mary Lee Schussler, Bristol 

Lyle R. Schwalm, Lititz 

Mrs. Abigail C. Seats, Camp Hill 

Mrs. Roberta M. Seely, Levittown 

Frank R. Segina, Pittsburgh 

Walter E. Seley, Wattsburg 

Michael Sesack, Central City 

Clair William Settle, Biglerville 

Frank Severn, Central City 

Mrs. Mildred Sharp, Shamokin 

C. Elizabeth Shoemaker, Parkesburg 

Mrs. Kathleen W. Shoop, Richmond 
Furnace 

Mrs. Lucille M. Shotts, Jersey Shore 

Edwin A. Shutt, Dalmatia 

Charles Silvick, Herndon 

Kenneth Simon, Kane 

Nora J. Smeader, Willow Grove 

Charles F. Smith, Wyalusing 

Geraldine Smith, Easton 

Robert G. Smith, Springdale 

Gertrude Snowdon, Darby 

Ray G. Snyder, Philadelphia 
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Mrs. Sara V. Spetz, Erie 

Francis H. Spickler, West Lawn 
Oliver W. Squier, Ulysses 

Mrs. Helen Corman Stahley, Windber 
Henry Stange, Altoona 

Jean G. Steele, Warren 

Carolyn Steiner, Shamokin 

Clinton E. Stewart, Jr., Sugar Grove 
John A. Stoops, Langhorne 

Mrs. Olive Rose Stoops, Butler 
Rowena Sullivan, Bradford 

John D. Swartz, Feasterville 

Ronald A. Sweetapple, Franklin 
Clyde L. Sweigart, Ephrata 

Joseph Swerbinsky, Barnesboro 
Lenord R. Swope, Lahaska 

S. Ann Graybill Thomas, Chambersburg 
Richard P. Thompson, Union City 
Mildred B. Tier, Shamokin 

Martha G. Torrence, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Isabella H. Toussaint, Trafford 
Elsie Turnbull, Pittsburgh 

Gregg G. Turner, Kane 

Mrs. Roberta P. Twist, Imperial 
Ephrim C. Tyler, Washington 
James Michael Vizzini, Johnstown 
Joseph J. Vuotto, Norristown 
Kathryn Wagner, Paoli 

Marie L. Walker, Pittsburgh 
Norman E. Warfel, Millersburg 
Arthur Jerome Wargo, McKeesport 
Howard E. Watterson, Tarentum 
Frances Webber, Langhorne 

Reid A. Weimer, Somerset 

Cynthia E. Welder, Blue Bell 

Mrs. Ruth E. Wellington, Grove City 
Mrs. Linalys E. White, Springboro 
Mrs. Theodora Linn Wilbur, Haverford 
J. Richard Wilcox, Coudersport 
David E. Williams, McKees Rocks 
Llewellyn Williams, Langhorne 
Mrs. Kathryn B. Wilson, Franklin 
Robert F. Wilson, Franklin 

Ruth A. Witman, Goodville 
Edward George Wolf, Jeannette 
John Woloshan, Ambridge 
Kathaleen M. Wonder, Johnstown 
Mrs. Irene F. Woomer, Altoona 
Russell Homer Yost, Schuylkill Haven 
Merrill C. Young, Bridgeport 

Neal Albright Young. Schwenksville 
Betty R. Zaffiro, Reading 

Fred G. Zampogna, Kane 

Mary Zawaski, Ambridge 

Stanley V. Zerbe, Hatboro 

Blase J. Zucaro, Philadelphia 


We may discover our duty from the trust 
placed in us. Parents commit to us their rich- 
est treasures, their dearest hopes. Theory with- 
cut practice will be mischievous; and practice 
without theory must, of course, be at random. 
Every mind, therefore, requires a mode of 
treatment somewhat different from that which 
is suitable for any other mind. Every new pupil 
is not only a new lesson; but a new book, 
which the teacher must study and a book, too, 
in which pages are continually enfolding, 
which requires a new analysis, and frequently 
compelling a change of estimate and conse- 
quently a change of procedure, in regard to the 
whole matter—William H. McGuffey in 1859 


The Job | Hope to Have 


| HAVE the high hopes of becoming a 
teacher in the field of elementary 
education. Upon graduation from high 
school, I plan to attend a State Teach- 
ers College in Pennsylvania. 


It hasn’t always been my ambition 
to enter the teaching field. In fact, at 
one time I[ seriously intended to enter 
a convent. As I grew older, I lost my 
enthusiasm for such a secluded life. 
Then I began to consider teaching as 
my life’s work. The more I learned 
of this profession, the more appealing 
it seemed. It offered many new and 
varied experiences, both entertaining 
and educational. Teaching is a very 
useful, adventurous vocation which 
presents wide opportunity for advance- 
ment, perhaps more than any other 
career. 

A teacher is like a sculptor who has 
a great influence in molding the 
character of American youth. Every- 
thing that a teacher is able to give 
to the students is shown in limitless 
dividends, for there is no profession so 
rich in personal satisfaction. The 
breadth of knowledge and experiences 
gained through teaching prepare one 
for many numerous other careers in 
business or the professions. Teachers’ 
positions and salaries are protected to 
a greater extent than those of any 
other large profession in our society, 
and their retirement pay increases with 
time for service. 

Good teachers often become the 
most influential members of the com- 
munity; they are a most fertile source 
of leadership, and one of the most 
universally respected groups in com- 
munity life. Being free to select the 
grade level to the area of special in- 
terest in which to teach, each teacher 
receives an adventure in the art of liv- 
ing. There is always something new, 
for no two students are alike or no 
two classes quite the same. 

I am certain that a great many more 
words can be written on this subject. 
But, I have written only a few of the 
many reasons why I have chosen this 
profession as my life’s work. 

I am certain that I will find this 
career just as pleasing as I have an- 
ticipated —WILMA JEAN MUNKO, writ- 
ten for a 12th grade English assign- 
ment in the classroom of N. McGhee 
of the Greater Ferndale School Sys- 
tem, Johnstown 
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AASA Convention Headliners 


Norman Cousins, editor of The 
Saturday Review, has accepted Presi- 
dent Paul J. Misner’s invitation to 
address the AASA convention Febru- 
ary 19 on education and our future 
foreign policy. “The future” will re- 
ceive attention throughout the conven- 
tion, which is to concern itself with 
what’s ahead for the society in which 
we live and for education. The theme 
is “Schools on the Threshold of a New 
Era.” 

M. F. Ashley Montagu, on February 
20, will discuss education and human 
relations—‘“an anthropologist looks 
ahead to the world of the immediate 
future.” Dr. Montagu is director of re- 
search for the New Jersey Committee 
for Physical Development, and con- 
sultant to UNESCO; he was formerly 
chairman of the department of an- 
thropology, Rutgers University. 

On February 18 economists Beards- 
ley Ruml of New York City, Seymour 
E. Harris of Harvard University, and 
Lester V. Chandler of Princeton Uni- 
versity will make up a panel to answer 
the question, How will we finance the 
schools we need? 

The vesper speaker will be Harold 
A. Bosley of the First Methodist 
Church, Evanston, Illinois. His topic 
will be “The Moral Requirements for 
Public Leadership.” 

The featured speaker on Sunday 
evening, February 17, will be John H. 
Fischer, superintendent of schools of 
Baltimore. He will speak on the great 
need of the schools to provide an edu- 
cational program adequate for these 
changing times. 

On the Wednesday morning pro- 
gram, February 20, C. C. Trillingham 
will discuss the superintendent’s role 
in improving instruction. Doctor Tril- 
lingham, chairman of the AASA com- 
mission which prepared the 1957 year- 
book on this subject, is superintendent 
of Los Angeles County Schools, Cali- 
fornia. 


Pennsylvania Breakfast 


The Pennsylvania Breakfast will be 
Tuesday, February 19, at 8:00 a.m. in 
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the Main Dining Room of the Madi- 
son Hotel. Price, $1.75. I. Paul Hand- 
werk, principal of Northeast Junior 
High School, Bethlehem, who is presi- 
dent of the PSEA Department of Ad- 
ministration for 1957, will preside. 


Opportunities Unlimited— 
for Classroom Teachers 


A capacity crowd went to Bedford 
Springs, October 26 and 27, to partici- 
pate in the 1956 Classroom Teachers 
Workshop. Mrs. Kathryn W. Tyson 
and her committee had built the pro- 
gram around the topic, “Opportuni- 
ties Unlimited for the Creative Teach- 
er.” 

Enthusiastically, the Classroom 
Teachers recognized that the time for 
PSEA to increase its dues was long 
past compared with services rendered. 
The group of 623 also accepted the 
challenge of supporting the NEA Cen- 
tennial by participating in the activi- 
ties planned in Local Branches and by 
contributing $1 from each member to 
the NEA Centennial Fund. 

Margaret Stevenson, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, and Richard D. Bat- 
chelder, Northeast regional director, 
brought greetings. The Classroom 
Teachers gave them a contribution to 
the NEA Building Fund which they 
had brought from their Local Branches. 

The topics of the discussion groups 
carried out the theme of the confer- 
ence. They were Opportunity to In- 
fluence Public Opinion, Opportunity to 
Raise Professional Standards, to Par- 
ticipate in a Successful Legislative Pro- 
gram, to Establish World Understand- 
ing, to Improve Teacher Welfare, to 
Live Dynamically, to Strengthen our 
Professional Organizations, and _ to 
Unify our Profession. 

Judge A. H. Lipez of Clinton County 
chaired the group on Opportunity to 
Live Dynamically. He described the 
work he is doing in Clinton County to 
prevent juvenile delinquency by con- 
ducting a school for all interested per- 


sons. Another interested visitor was 
Nevin A. Schall, secretary of the Edu- 
cation Committee of the State Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who reported on the 
work of his committee. 

A panel on Evaluating Teaching 
Service was chaired by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Haas of Philadelphia. The consensus 
was that the value of teacher rating 
systems for merit increments is still 
not proved conclusively. The most suc- 
cessful of these systems are those 
which are devised and operated by a 
joint commission composed of ad- 
ministrators and teachers with the 
blessing of the school board. 

President Lucy Valero talked at the 
closing dinner session about her trip 
to Manila when she attended the 1956 
conference of WCOTP. Paul W. Grove 
of Gettysburg sang and William Rob- 
erts of Wilkes-Barre served as song 
leader. 


“Frontiers” for School 
Administrators 


The Pennsylvania Association of 
District Superintendents discussed 
“Frontiers in School Administration,” 
October 30, 31, and November 1, at 
the Bedford Springs Hotel. Earle O. 
Liggitt, president, Munhal!, presided 
at the opening session. The speaker 
was Paul J. Misner, president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Implications of Science for Educa- 
tion was the topic for the October 31 
morning session. Participating in the 
discussion were Charles B. Nutting, di- 
rector of Buhl Foundation; Daniel Al- 
pert, associate director, Research Lab- 
oratories, Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration, and Robert B. Mears, direc- 
tor, Applied Research Laboratories, 
United States Steel Corporation. 

Under the general topic, A Look at 
Problems Confronting School Adminis- 
trators, C. Herman Grose, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
talked about Special Services to 
Pupils; Willis E. Pratt, president, 
State Teachers College, Indiana, 
Teacher Certification Standards; Mau- 
rice J. Thomas, director of courses in 
school administration, University of 
Pittsburgh, Salaries of Administrators, 
and Clarence E. Ackley, executive di- 
rector of Intermediate Unit Study, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Reor- 
ganization of Administrative Units. 
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Following the presentation of these 
problems, a discussion group consisted 
of Fred E. Bryan, Uniontown; Harvey 
E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 
PSEA: Oscar L. Lingle, vice president. 
PTA; Harry L. Tennyson, Lehighton: 
Preston O. Van Ness, executive secre- 
tary. Pennsylvania State School Direc- 
tors Association, and Carl E. Whipple. 
Warren. 

Lucy A. Valero, President of the 
PSEA, brought greetings at the dinner 
meeting when the speaker was Carl C. 
Byers, superintendent of Parma public 
schools. 

The final day of the workshop was 
devoted to the discussion of the 1957 
legislative program with Kermit M. 
Stover, chairman, PSEA Legislative 
Committee. as the speaker. 


1957 ACEI Study Conference 

The 1957 Study Conference of the 
Association for Childhood Education 
International (ACEI) will be held in 
Los Angeles, California, April 21-26. 
“That All Children May Learn” is the 
theme of this five-day meeting of teach- 
ers, school administrators, parents, and 
others concerned with children, ages 
2-12. 

General sessions will feature speak- 
ers of importance in the fields of child 
development, child welfare, and edu- 
cation. Visits in schools, child care 
centers, and recreation centers in the 
Greater Los Angeles area will be made 
in conjunction with the work of Study 
Groups on subjects of interest to reg- 
istrants. 

There will be opportunities to con- 
sult with authorities on nursery, kin- 
dergarten, primary, and intermediate 
schools: church schools; teacher edu- 
cation. 

Discussions, committee meetings. 
and business sessions concerning ACE 
branch and state work will provide op- 
portunities for improving the work of 
the Association. 

A popular feature of the Conference 
will be the Functional Display in 
which there will be exhibited many 
materials and books for use with chil- 
dren. These have been tested and ap- 
proved in ACEI Test Centers. 

The Conference is open to all peo- 
ple concerned with children. Registra- 
tion fee is $12; undergraduate student 
registration fee, $4.50. Since the pro- 
gram of the Conference is planned as 
a unit, no provision is made for single- 
day registration. 
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Principals at the opening session of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum three-day 

convention in Altoona were (left to right): Seated—Mowrie Ebner, chairman of the con- 

vention planning committee; M. Louise Lowe, department president, and Lindley J. Stiles, 

dean of the school of education, University of Wisconsin, keynote speaker; standing—Albert 

I. Oliver, vice president of the department; A. Bruce Denniston, superintendent of Altoona 
schools, and Irving Chatterton, department secretary. 


Supervision — Topic for 
DSC Conference 


The Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum heid its Sixth Annual Fall 
Conference, November 18 through 
November 20, at the Penn Alto Hotel, 
Altoona. Approximately two hundred 
educators gathered from many parts of 
Pennsylvania to participate in the 
meetings. 

The program opened with a luncheon 
meeting of the Department executive 
board followed by a meeting of the 
leadership teams and orientation by 
Chester McNerney of the Pennsylvania 
State University. 

The first general session opened with 
President M. Louise Lowe presiding 
and greetings to members extended on 
behalf of the City of Altoona schools 
by Superintendent A. Bruce Denniston. 

Highlighting the first session was 
Lindley J. Stiles, dean, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin. Teach- 
ing is an art and, just as no two artists 
are alike, no two teachers are alike, 
Doctor Stiles told his audience as he 
discussed “Supervision as Guidance.” 
He explained that the guidance ap- 
proach to supervision implies that the 
supervisor will demonstrate through 
his working relationships with teachers 
the most effective ways of translating 
the theory of democratic leadership 
into practice. 

The educator pointed out that super- 
visors should try to be a guide to teach- 
ers just as teachers act as guides to 


pupils. He described school as a place 
where children make choices. Freedom, 
to the American people, means the op- 
portunity to make choices. 

Dean Stiles concluded his speech by 
saying that letting teachers know that 
they are real is a very important func- 
tion of supervision. 

The second general session Monday 
had Frances MeNitt, school psychol- 
ogist at Lewistown, presiding. The 
principal speaker was David Wechsler, 
chief psychologist, Bellevue Hospital, 
New York City. He spoke on “Theories 
of Measuring Intelligence and_ the 
Range of Human Capacities.” 

Dr. Wechsler pointed out that we 
should put a premium on mental 
ability rather than high intelligence. 
Memory factors tend to replace intel- 
ligence as a means of adjusting to 
situations. He reminded the group that 
there is a much greater range in intel- 
ligence among people than there is in 
physical factors, such as height. 

Lester N. Myer of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction chaired a 
panel of psychologists which discus- 
sed a program for “Educating the Ex- 
ceptional Child.” 

The third general session was Mon- 
day evening in the banquet room of 
the hotel with Albert I. Oliver, vice 
president, presiding. Calvin Folk, su- 
pervisor of art, and Dorothy S. Mc- 
Cullough, supervisor of music, Al- 
toona, teamed together in a song fest. 
Lucy Valero, President of the PSEA, 
and Anna Marie Connolly, associate 
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secretary, ASCD, brought greetings to 
the assembled group from their respec- 
tive organizations. 

Doctor Oliver then introduced the 
following panel members who discus- 
sed “Guidance As I See It” as—class- 
room teacher, Lucy Valero, California; 
administrator, Fred Bryan, Union- 
town; supervisor of special education, 
June Smith, Lancaster; parent, Chal- 
mers Barr, Altoona, and guidance di- 
rector, Jean Francis, Lower Merion. 

The fourth general session was a 
business meeting with Miss Lowe pre- 
siding. Earl Sykes made a Progress 
Report on Certification. Catherine 
Geary, Gerald Newton, and Maurice 
Trusal discussed a Department Pro- 
gram for State Action, 1957-58. Mau- 
rice Trusal, District president, pre- 
sided at the final meeting which was 
a luncheon. 


For Science and Math 


Teachers 


The Pennsylvania State University 
has announced an Academic Year In- 
stitute for the supplementary training 
of high school teachers in science and 
mathematics. The University has re- 
ceived a grant from the National 
Science Foundation which makes it 
possible to conduct this program. 

High school teachers of science who 
have at least three years of teaching 
experience and a better than average 
academic record, and who are recom- 
mended for the program by their prin- 
cipals or superintendents, are invited 
to apply. Credit toward a Master’s De- 
gree may be earned under the regula- 
tions of the Graduate School. Students 
desiring such credit must apply to the 
Graduate School for admission in ad- 
vance of the opening of the Institute. 

While the Institute is open to all 
teachers who qualify, 50 teachers will 
receive aid. This will consist of a 
stipend of $3,000, a dependency 
allowance of $300 for each dependent, 
the university fees, an allowance for 
books up to $50, and travel costs at 
four cents per mile, not exceeding a 
total of $160. 

For additional information and ap- 
plication forms, write to Professor 
William H. Powers, Director, Aca- 
demic Year Science Institute, 102 
Sparks Building, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. Closing 
date for the receipt of applications is 
February 21. 
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Human Relations— 
Deans Convention Theme 


At its 36th annual meeting, the 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans of 
Women studied Improving Human 
Relations through Counseling Services. 
The convention was held at Buck Hill 
Falls, November 2 and 3. 

Ruth Nailor, president, Central 
Bucks High School, presided at the 
first general session when Martin 
Chworowsky, director, Albert M. 
Greenfield Center for Human Rela- 
tions, discussed Basic Concepts for De- 
veloping a Counseling Service. At the 
luncheon, Ruth Strang, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, talked on Trends in Guid- 
ance. 

At an afternoon session, a socio- 
drama by Nora Stirling, The Ins and 
Outs, was produced by students of the 
State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
burg, under the direction of Kathryn 
McFarland, associate professor of 
speech. 

The banquet speaker was M. F. 
Ashley Montagu who talked on Human 
Relations and Education. 

On Saturday morning, there were 
interest discussions on The Impact of 
the Increased Population on Admis- 
sion Policies, The Interplay between 
Classroom Learnings and Practical Ex- 
perience, The Improvement of Partici- 
pation in Student Activities, and The 
Encouragement of an Individual to 
Recognize and Develop His Personal- 
ity. Reports of discussion leaders were 
given at a general session. 

The convention closed with a lunch- 
eon when Elizabeth Lee Vincent of 
Chatham College spoke on Adolescent 
Growth, A Basis for Human Relation- 
ships. 


Secondary Principals Elect 
I. Paul Handwerk of Bethlehem, 


former vice president, was elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Branch 
of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals at its conven- 
tion in October. William T. Bean of 
Butler was elected vice president; 
Francis G. Wilson, Harrisburg, was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer, and S. 
P. Bomgardner, New Cumberland, was 
re-elected assistant secretary-treasurer. 

One of the principal speakers at the 
convention was Representative James 
E. Van Zandt, Blair County. He urged 


the educators to meet a crucial short- 


age of engineering and scientific man- 
power to maintain the momentum of 
our rapidly expanding technical civili- 
zation. Representative Van Zandt is a 
member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

The 500 delegates also heard 
speeches by John C. Albohm, superin- 
tendent of York, and State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Charles 


H. Boehm. 


“Looking Ahead” 


at TEPS 


The 123 delegates who registered 
for the 1956 Annual Conference on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards at State College addressed 
themselves to the theme, Looking 
Ahead. 

Sponsored by the PSEA Commis- 
sion, the Conference attracted teachers 
from kindergarten to university and 
included superintendents and _super- 
visors, in addition to representatives 
from business, industry, and other 
professions. 

The Conference looked ahead in 
three directions: How to Improve 
Teacher Competence, How to Obtain 
and Hold Good Teachers, and How to 
Win Public Understanding and Sup- 
port. These three topics were key- 
noted by three members of the Com- 
mission, Clara E. Cockerille, Commis- 
sion chairman, Kittanning; Thomas R. 
Miller, Edinboro, and Leslie W. Kin- 
dred, Philadelphia, respectively. 

Following the keynote for each 
topic the delegates disbursed into 
twelve small discussion groups to an- 
alyze in detail the vital issues involved 
and make recommendations for the so- 
lution of the problems inherent in the 
topic. 

These discussions and recommenda- 
tions were summarized and presented 
to the Conference as a whole at its 
closing session. The summary of the 
discussions of the first topic was pre- 
sented by Earl F. Sykes, West Chester: 
the second by Guy N. Harriger, But- 
ler; and the third by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Seitz, Williamsport. 

Two major addresses featured the 
State-wide meeting, with Sidney Hook 
of New York University addressing the 
annual dinner session and J. R. Rack- 
ley of Pennsylvania State University 
giving the concluding address at the 
end of the two-day conference. 

During the luncheon meeting the 
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Conference received greetings from 
PSEA President Lucy A. Valero; from 
the Pennsylvania State University by 
Charles M. Long; and from the Penn- 
sylvania School Directors Association 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Seitz. 

The texts of the principal addresses 
and the summaries of the discussions 
were prepared for publication and dis- 
tributed to all delegates and others di- 
rectly interested in Looking Ahead for 
the profession. 


Art Educators’ Convention 

The fourth annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Art Education As- 
sociation will be held at Erie, May 3-4. 

According to Robert Seelhorst, vice 
president and program chairman, the 
speakers will bring inspiration to all 
those in attendance. At the round 
table discussions, professional prob- 
lems will be discussed. 

The program will include speakers. 
round table discussions, and social ac- 
tivities. 

Make plans to attend this fourth 
annual convention and help make it 
one of the largest and most effective 
conventions of the Pennsylvania Art 
Education Association. 


Southeastern District First 


This year for the first time, the 
Southeastern Convention District held 
its annual convention separately from 
Schoolmen’s Week. The convention 
was in the Eisenhower Senior High 
School, Norristown, on November 3. 

President W. W. Eshelman, Fort 
Washington, presided at a general ses- 
sion at 9:15 a.m. The Honorable 
Harold C. Kessinger spoke on “The 
Leadership of the Free.” 

Greetings were brought to this gen- 
eral session by George A. McCormick, 
superintendent of Norristown schools; 
General William A. March, Burgess, 
Borough of Norristown; Lucy A. 
Valero, President, and Harvey E. Gay- 
man, Executive Secretary, PSEA. 

Sectional meetings were held for 
classroom teachers, elementary school 
principals, Future Teachers of Amer- 
ica, higher education, retired teachers, 
school counselors, school nurses, medi- 
cal and dental services, secondary 
school principals, special education, 
supervision and curriculum, and voca- 
tional education and practical arts. 

The house of delegates of the Dis- 
trict met following luncheon in the 
high school cafeteria. 
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The Abington Township Teachers Association honored its retiring teachers 
at a dinner meeting held in May in the Casa Conti’s main dining room. 

Pictured, left to right, are: Guy F. Eberhart, assistant superintendent; Paul 
A. Wilson, ATTA president; Mrs. Emma P. Moyer, retiring township art super- 
visor, and Albert McCoy, school board president. J. Ira Kreider, retiring senior 
high history teacher, was unable to attend. 


House of Delegates 
1956 Convention 

The extent to which different educa- 
tional positions find representation in 
the House of Delegates is illustrated 
by the tabulation appearing below: 





Classroom Teachers .......... 579 
ee reer rey 84 
Supervising Principals and As- 

CE 6 dx Sse ea banvexierass 43 
College, State Teachers College, 

and University Professors .... 27 
Supervisors and Directors ...... 25 
Vocational and Industrial Teach- 

CRS 425i 52 SS Re ae es 16 
CO As 1s 14 
Asst. and Vice Principals ...... 12 
Asst. County and District Super- 

ON oo sin'cdiu daa waene ss 9 
Special Education Teachers ..... 8 
eT ere err en ee 6 
ee Cae meee 5 
Heads of Departments ........ ) 
ee Pe ee ee ot 4 
Administrative Assistants ...... 4 
County Superintendents ....... 3 
District Superintendents ....... 2 
Department of Public Instruction 2 
Payee iis se oc Ce oe 2 
BN ood NV esa whee 1 

SOE oS wx cesaas poems 851 


CLARENCE E. ACKLEY, Camp Hill, 
was sworn in January 3 as Deputy 
Superintendent for the Department of 
Public Instruction. He was appointed 
by Charles H. Boehm, State Superin- 
tendent, to succeed Dorr E. Crosley as 
Deputy in charge of professional 
licensing. Prior to his new appoint- 
ment, Doctor Ackley was executive 
director of the intermediate school 
service area which is the basis for pro- 
posed legislation to reorganize the 
county level of school administration. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During March 


1. Convene Executive Commit- 
tee 

2. Plan spring dinner meeting 
and arrange a suitable testi- 
monial for retired teachers 

3. Make sure your summer cal- 
endar includes sending next 
year’s president-elect to 
Local Branch Leaders Work- 
shop scheduled for August at 
Penn Hall 

4. Arrange for publication to 
membership of your summary 
of the year’s program with 
estimate of success and goals 
remaining to be attained. 
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Legal Interest 


TISHOCK v. TOHICKON SCHOOL BOARD 
In the Court of Common Pleas of 

Bucks County, Pennsylvania 

4 Bucks County L. Rep. 247 

Decided February 18, 1955 
Facts: The plaintiff teacher on Au- 
gust 15, 1951, entered into a written 
contract with the defendant school dis- 
trict as a temporary professional em- 
ploye. The contract provided inter 
alia, 
“Continuance in service as a temporary 
professional employe shall depend on 
satisfactory service as determined by 
the authorized Superintendent’s rat- 
ings. This contract may be terminated 
by agreement of both parties. Eighty 
(80) days’ notice shall be required 
before this contract can be_termi- 
nated by either party.” 
The contract further provided that it 
shall be subject to the provisions of 
the School Code. 
The school district, in accordance with 
the eighty-day notice requirement of 
the contract, terminated the teacher’s 
employment by a notice in writing 
given her on November 28, 1951, to 
be effective February 15, 1952. 
The plaintiff sought compensation un- 
til the end of the school year under the 
theory that the board was without 
authority to terminate the contract 
prior to that time under the provisions 
of the School Code requiring an un- 
satisfactory rating for the dismissal 
of a temporary professional employe. 
Question: Does a temporary pro- 
fessional employe’s contract. which 
provides that continuance in service 
shall depend on satisfactory service as 
determined by her rating, forbid the 
carrying out of the provision in the 
contract which permits termination by 
either party upon the giving of eighty 
days’ notice? 
Answer: No. 
Discussion: The Court referred to 
Section 1108 of the School Code, 
which provides in part that no tempo- 
rary professional employe shall be dis- 
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missed unless rated unsatisfactory. and 
commented as follows: 

“We are convinced that the word “dis- 
missed’ as there used also connotes 
discharge while the contract is in ef- 
fect, and that it was not intended to 
prevent the school board from enter- 
ing into a contract with a temporary 
professional employe which might be 
terminated by either party giving to 
the other reasonable written notice.” 
The Court further pointed out that the 
eighty-day notice fixed the method by 
which the contract may be terminated. 
The provision regarding the continu- 
ance in service dependent on satisfac- 
tory rating, coupled with the School 
Code, protects the teacher from sum- 
mary removal on the grounds of in- 
competency. This construction  per- 
mitted the Court to give effect to both 
clauses in dispute. 

It was argued by the plaintiff teacher 
that a temporary professional em- 
ploye could not be removed unless her 
rating was found to be unsatisfactory. 
The Court indicated that if this theory 
was adopted, she was entitled to em- 
ployment under the contract for at 
least two years after which she would 
be entitled to tenure. This would place 
her on a preferred status to that of a 
professional employe who might be 
dismissed for a number of reasons 
other than incompetency. 

The Court concluded, therefore, that 
under the wording of the contract, the 
teacher may be dismissed upon eighty 
days’ notice without regard to her 
competency. 


Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund 


The Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund of the PSEA, Edward A. Glat- 
felter, chairman, met at Headquarters 
on December 13. After considering the 
various types of investments available, 
the Trustees voted to invest $23,550 in 
U.S. Government Bonds. 


—H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


Executive Council 

The 1956 Executive Council met at 
breakfast in the Plantation, Penn-Har- 
ris Hotel, Friday, December 28, at 
7:30 a.m., with President Valero pre- 
siding. 


Ro.i Catt—Present were: A. Nelson 
Addleman. Merle A. Beam, Mrs. Bertha 
P. Boyd, James W. Cable, Anne G. 
Kifler, W. W. Eshelman, Edwin J. 
Flegal, H. E. Gayman, David C. Guhl. 
Robert J. Haberlen, John C. Hoshauer. 
Mrs. Ada S. Kessler. M. Louise Lowe. 
Edna L. Mest. Dan V. Skala, Frank E. 
Supplee, Lucy A. Valero, T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Absent but accounted for: Charles 
H. Boehm, Irwin W. Stunkard, Mrs. 
Kathryn W. Tyson. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Direc- 
tors, Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney. 
Lewis N. Snyder, Treasurer, M. Eliza- 
beth Matthews and David F. Stafford 
of Headquarters Staff met with the 
Council. 


BaLLot—On motion of Doctor Eshel- 
man, seconded by Mr. Beam, the bal- 
lot for the Convention was approved. 


MinutEs—On motion of Mr. Williams. 
seconded by Mr. Haberlen, the min- 
utes of the November 17 meeting were 
approved. 


Report OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY— 
On motion of Mrs. Boyd, seconded by 
Mr. Flegal, Council approved the fi- 
nancial report as presented by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. 


Social Security—Mr. Gayman reported 
on the latest developments with ref- 
erence to the integration of social se- 
curity and retirement. 


LecaL ServiceE—Mr. Adler presented 
his report of activities from November 
9 to December 13 and presented the 
following cases for action by the 
Council: 


Lemmon C. Stoudnour, East Penn 
Union School District—On motion of 
Mr. Guhl, seconded by Miss Eifler. 
Council approved financial assistance 
in accordance with the policy of the 
Association. 


Herbert C. Pearson, Hanover Twp.. 
Luzerne Co.—On motion of Doctor 
Addleman, seconded by Mr. Supplee. 
Council approved financial assistance 
in accordance with the policy of the 
Association. 
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in Her Classroom 










PENNSYLVANIA 
REPRESENTATIVE 

C. FRANK MINSTER, B.A., M.A., 
30 Oakhill Avenue, Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania (Formerly of the faculty 
*» Of St. Vincent College and Duquesne 
3} University) 






WILLIAM M. WALSH, B.S., West 
Chester S.T.C., M.S., Temple Uni- 
versity, 3308 ‘‘I’’ Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (Former teacher. Phila- 
delphia schools) 


“Thanks to Marjorie Barrows and her 
staff for the magnificent collection 
they have made available to us in 
The Children’s Hour. Luckily I have 
a complete set in my classroom. The 
selections certainly do appeal to the 
children and there is a wealth of 
helpful material for teachers.” 

You, too, will be a lucky teacher 
with The Children’s Hour in your 
classroom. A postcard to us will bring 
you more information. 


SPENCER PRESS, Inc. 
School and Library Division 

N. H. Gilbert, Director 

179 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 








Teachers: Earn extra money in your spare time pre- 
senting The Children’s Hour to families in your com- 
munity. Write to: Mr. James Parker, Dept. 612, Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago 7, Illinois. 








Publishers of Our Wonderful World and The American Peoples Encyclopedia. A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Mary A. McHale, Shenandoah—On 
motion of Mr. Williams, seconded by 
Mr. Guhl, Council approved financial 
assistance in accordance with the pol- 
icy of the Association. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Report of Committee on Reorganiza- 
tion of Public Relations Program— 
Miss Eifler, chairman, reported on the 
visit to the New Jersey Association 
and presented a report of the Commit- 
tee. 

On motion of Doctor Addleman, sec- 
onded by Mr. Williams, Council re- 
ceived the report and recommended 
that it be referred to the new Executive 
Council subcommittee and that the 
present committee meet with the new 
committee. 


New BUusINEss 

Candidate for NEA—On motion of 
Doctor Addleman, seconded by Mrs. 
Boyd, Council voted to recommend to 
the new Executive Council the appoint- 
ment of a subcommittee to consider 
the candidacy of Doctor Eshelman for 
President or Vice President of the 
NEA. 

Appreciation—Mr. Skala, on behalf of 
the members of the Council, expressed 
appreciation to Miss Valero tor her 
outstanding leadership during the year. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 9:30 a.m. Council 
adjourned sine die. 
—H. E. GayMan, 


Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, 
Saturday, November 10, 1956, at 9:30 


a.m. 


Roi CaLtt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, Cathleen M. Champlin, C. 
Ralph Emery, Isabel Epley, Mrs. Mary 
W. Fisher, H. E. Gayman, Millard L. 
Gleim, Fred L. Marshall, Allen R. 
Moon, Joseph Siegman, and Kermit 
M. Stover, Chairman. 

Absent but accounted for: H. Austin 
Snyder. 

Lucy A. Valero, President, Lewis F. 

Adler, PSEA Attorney, and A. C. 
Moser of Headquarters Staff met with 
the Committee. 
Minutes—On motion of Mr. Emery, 
seconded by Mr. Marshall, the minutes 
of the meeting of October 6, 1956, 
were approved as mailed to the Com- 
mittee. 
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REPORTS FROM THE FiELD—Members 
of the Committee and Headquarters 
staff gave reports on legislative activi- 
ties and suggestions from the field. 
CoMMUNICATIONS—Mr. Stover read 
numerous communications for the in- 
formation of the Committee. 


Supsip1esS—The Committee agreed to 
support an increased subsidy program 
to provide sufficient funds to school 
districts to meet the increased salary 
program on a current basis. 
SALARIES—It was moved by Mr. Mar- 
shall, seconded by Mr. Gleim, that the 
Subcommittee on Salaries hold a joint 
meeting with representatives of the 
various sections of the Association to 
discuss salaries. Motion carried. 


RIGHTS AND SPECIAL BENEFITS—Doc- 
tor Eichler, chairman, Commission on 
Ethics, Rights, and Competence, pre- 
sented recommendations for legislative 
action. The recommendations on 
salaries were referred to the Subcom- 
mittee on Salaries. Favorable action on 
payment of salaries when due was 
voted at a previous meeting of the 
Committee. The Committee agreed 
that payment of mandated salaries was 
an administrative problem. 
EMERGENCY CERTIFICATES—It was 
moved by Miss Epley, seconded by Mr. 
Moon, that the Committee recommend 
corrective legislation with regard to 
Emergency Certification. Motion car- 
ried, 


Sick LeEAvE—It was moved by Mr. 
Brillhart, seconded by Mr. Gleim, that 
legislation be introduced to increase 
sick leave benefits from 5 to 10 days 
per year, cumulative from year to year, 
with a maximum of 40 days at full 
pay during any one year. Motion car- 
ried. 

SABBATICAL LEAVE—It was voted on 
motion of Miss Epley, seconded by 
Mr. Siegman, that legislation be in- 
troduced to provide half pay while an 
employe is on sabbatical leave. 

It was moved by Mr. Marshall, sec- 
onded by Mr. Brillhart, that legislation 
be introduced to permit a school board 
to grant an employe on sabbatical 
leave for a half school term, a sabbati- 
cal leave for the following half school 
term at the request of the employe. 
Motion carried. 

RETIREMENT—The Retirement Prob- 
lems Committee presented the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

Approve legislation to amend the 

Out-of-State Service Law but 


limit the school service to teach- 


ing in or administration o! 
schools for children 
Approve legislation to permit trans. 
fers in the State and School Em 
ployes’ Retirement Systems in ac- 
cordance with the suggestions o/ 
Mr. Huggins, actuary 
Approve legislation to increase dis 
ability allowances, purchase credit 
for military service, re-open the 
Retirement System for present 
employes, and for survivor bene- 
fits 
Disapprove legislation to permit the 
purchase of credit for service in 
private schools 
It was moved by Mr. Emery, sec- 
onded by Mrs. Fisher, that the recom- 
mendations of the Retirement Prob- 
lems Committee be adopted. Motion 
carried. 
COMMENDATION—It was moved by Mr. 
Gleim, seconded unanimously, that the 
Committee commend Mr. Stover for 
his able leadership as chairman of the 
Committee. Motion carried. 
Next MEETING — The Committee 
agreed to have a joint meeting with 
representatives of the various Sections 
of PSEA on December 14, 1956, and 
a meeting of the Committee on Decem- 
ber 15. 
ADJOURNMENT—The 
journed at 3:30 p.m. 


—A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


Committee ad- 


December 15, 1956 


The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Saturday, De- 
cember 15, 1956, at 9:30 a.m. 


Roi Catt—Present were: Norman C. 
Brillhart, C. Ralph Emery, Isabel Ep- 
ley, Mrs. Mary W. Fisher, H. E. Gay- 
man, Fred L. Marshall, Allen R. Moon, 
Joseph Siegman, and Kermit M. Sto- 
ver, Chairman. 

Absent but accounted for: Cathleen 
M. Champlin, Millard L. Gleim, and 
H. Austin Snyder. 

Lucy A. Valero, President, Lewis F. 
Adler, PSEA Attorney, and A. C. Mo- 
ser of Headquarters Staff, met with 
the Committee. 


MinutTEs—On motion of Mr. Marshall, 
seconded by Mr. Brillhart, the minutes 
of the meeting of November 10 were 
approved as mailed to the Committee. 


REPORT OF THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
SaLaries—Mr. Siegman, chairman, 
reported on a meeting held with rep- 
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resentatives of the five Departments ‘of 
the Association on Friday, December 
14, to hear recommendations for revi- 
sion of the present mandated salary 
program. 

The Legislative Committee approved 
the proposed salary schedule and the 
other recommendations as printed as 
a part of the convention story in this 
issue. 


\SSESSMENTS—Mr. Siegman moved, 
seconded by Miss Epley, that the Com- 
mittee support legislation for reassess- 
ments in counties of the third class 
similar to that now in effect for coun- 
ties of the fourth and eighth classes. 
Motion carried. 


RETIREMENT INCREASES FOR BENEFI- 
CIARIES OF DEcEASED MEMBERS—It 
was moved by Mr. Marshall, seconded 
by Mr. Siegman, that this problem be 
referred to the Pennsylvania Retired 
Public School Employes’ Association 
for interpretation and possible amend- 
ment. Motion carried. 





FEDERAL LEGISLATION—Mr. Stover 
gave a report on Federal legislation. 


OTHER LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS—The Committee decided to give 
consideration to other legislative rec- 
ommendations at a later meeting. 

Mr. Stover thanked the Committee 
for their cooperation during the past 
year. 

A communication from Miss Cham- 
plin expressed her regrets at not being 
able to meet with the Committee. She 
also expressed her appreciation for the 
opportunity to work with the Commit- 
tee over the past several years. 

The Committee adjourned at 3:20 
p-m.—A. C. Moser, Acting Secretary 


Retirement Problems 

The Committee on Retirement Prob- 
lems met on November 9 and 10, 
Richard Moffitt, chairman, presiding. 
Discussion centered largely on integra- 
tion of retirement and Social Security. 
In addition, the Committee considered 
retirement legislation for the 1957 ses- 
sion.—WILLIAM A. Doane, Secretary 
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PSEA Committee on the 
NEA Centennial 

The 
met at Headquarters on December 8. 
G. Baker Thompson presided while 
subcommittees reported. Reports were 
received from the following: Gift, 
Headquarters, Hospitality, Classroom 
Teachers, Friendship Night, Releases, 
and Tours. 

A tentative budget was presented. 

—H. E. Gayman, Secretary 


ANOTHER LANGUAGE 
(From page 242) 

when I arrived 

couldn’t follow a word of what was 


PSEA Centennial Committee | 


in New York, I | 


said around me and I was very dis- | 


appointed! 

“But in some time, I could catch 
up the language spoken by everybody 
around me. It was because I had a 
good basis of study in English and the 
things had only to be put in place with 
time and exercise! 

“From all this, it remains that the 


study of foreign languages is very im- 


portant, and as soon as you can begin 
it the best it will be. You will be able 
to understand better other people, as 
I am trying to do here in the United 
States, and you will be able to discover 
other literatures, and that’s what I am 
struggling with now!” 
—Reported by Nora B. THompson, 
Spanish teacher in Lower Merion 
Senior High School, Ardmore 





Community Participation 
Education should prepare each gen- 
eration to meet the social, economic, 
and political problems of an_ ever- 
changing world. The school should 
contribute to the betterment of private 
and public life, law observance, and 


intelligent participation in civic af- | 


fairs. To foster participation in school 
affairs by the community, the Associa- 
tion advocates: 

A. A continuous program to inter- 
pret completely and accurately the 
aims, practices, and achievements of 
the schools. 

B. National, regional, and local co- 


operation among parents, teachers, and | 


other interested citizens to bring the 


school, the home, and the community | 


into closer working relationship. 


C. Community and school visita- | 
tions and conferences, and the utiliza- | 


tion of community resources by the | 


school.—From the NEA Platform 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


european 
studytours 


SUMMER...1957 





COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Directed by Dr. Wayne Smith, Profes- 
sor of Education and Dr. Samuel D. 
Wehr, Assistant Professor of Education. 
6 credits * 40, 48 or 63 days in Europe 
* $987, $1,188 or $1,414 

Educational concepts and practices in 
England, Low Countries, Scandinavia, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, 
France. 


FINE ARTS 


Directed by Dr. Herman S. Gunder- 
sheimer, Professor of History of Art, 
Stella Elkins Tyler School of Fine Arts 
of Temple University. 

6 credits * 60 days in Europe * $1,288 
Architecture, sculpture and painting in 
England, Spain, Italy, France, Ger- 
many, Low Countries, Switzerland. 


FRENCH 


Directed by M. Helen Duncan, 
Associate Professor of French. 
4 credits * 36 days in Europe * $495 
Study in Paris, based on the courses of 
the Sorbonne (University of Paris), 
July 15—August 14, with lecture visits, 
excursions, theatre and opera. 


MUSIC 


Directed by Dr. Stone, Professor and 
Director of the Department of Music 
Education and Wilbert Hitchner, As- 
sociate Professor of Music Education. 
6 credits * 46 or 59 days in Europe 

* $1,188 or $1,444 

Ten festivals, 17—27 performances; 
music, art, history and life today in 
Europe’s great cultural centers. 


THE WEST AND RUSSIA 


Directed by Dr. Negley K. Teeters, 
Professor of Sociology. 


6 credits * 52 days in Europe * $1,488 


The methods of Social Welfare in Eng- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Fin- 
land, USSR, Poland, East and West 


Germany, France. 


For information concerning any of the tours, 
address Director of European Studytours 


os sak: 


UNIVERSITY 


Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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New Books 








A TEACHER Is A Person. Charles H. Wilson. 
285 pp. Holt. $3.75 

The author of this volume is definitely a 
person, He writes of the profession to which 
he is dedicated with a vigorous sense of 
humor. But “a teacher is a person” and so 
is a pupil; and the greater shame, Doctor 
Wilson says, is that too many of the people 
who have strong opinions on education 


TOMORROW 
G BOOK 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO TEACH DRAWING 


AUDIO-VISUAL DRAWING PROGRAM BOX 381 Corlibod Coliforme 








See Best on 


DORSEY TOURS 
See the Most for Less 


HAWAII, 6 weeks, including cruise. 
Scenic cross-country tour, to, and re- 
turn from California. $687-800 from 
W. Va. 

ALASKA, 6 weeks, Northwest U. S., Can- 
ada, and the Alcan Highway. Plane 
optional, Alaska, Seattle. $786 from 
W. Va. 

WEST COAST TOUR. The popular 6-weeks, 
24-states tour, 11 national parks, Can- 
ada. $440-475. 

CALIFORNIA. You are asking for a 3- 
weeks tour, and here it is. $280. 

MEXICO. 4 weeks, Mexico City, Aca- 
pulco: Southwest U. S. 38 meals: $430. 

CANADA, NEW ENGLAND, and GASPE 
PENINSULA, pre-convention tour. 3rd 
week, NEA, in Philadelphia. $260. 

EUROPE? Probably! All expense—$1400. 

SCIENCE TEACHERS—special summer 

school tour to Hawaii and Alaska. Check 

tours of interest and return at once. Indi- 
cate if renewal or college credit would 
be desired, also, or if for pleasure. More 
than ever before, it is imperative that | 
have reservations early this year, to se- 
cure desirable accommodations for you. 


Mail to: 
DORSEY TOURS, INC. 


504 Elizabeth Ave. 
South Charleston 3, W. Va. 








NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
COUNTY. 
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would rather be shot than spend a day with 
an adolescent or change a baby’s diaper. The 
book is an educational autobiography that 
strays outside the limits of both education 
and biography into the fields of humor and 
philosophy. The author has his own opinions 
on such subjects as grading, the divisions of 
classes by I. Q., the waste of brain power in 
the United States, discipline, and the rela- 
tionship between teacher and student. He 
proposes, with becoming modesty, a plan for 
an ideal liberal arts college that many educa- 
tionists will label heretical. You will read 
and agree or disagree, but most of you will 
enjoy. 


THE CHILDREN’s ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF GENERAL KNOWLEDGE. Compiled by 
Thirteen Contributors. 480 pp. Illus. Phil- 
osophical Library. $4.95 

“For children of ten to sixteen years, a 

guide and reference book for practically 

every topic of general knowledge in which 
children of this age group are interested. 

The contents, which comprise nearly 5,000 

separate alphabetical entries, have been di- 

vided into ten sections. 


NUMBERS AT WorK Series. Grade 3, MEET 
THE NumBerR Famity. Grade 4, LEARNING 
To Use Numpers. Grade 5, How NuMBERS 
Work. Grade 6, WHAT Numsers Can Do. 
Grade 7, Numbers IN Your Lire. Grade 
8, NUMBERS FOR EverYONE. D. H. Patton 
and W. E. Young. Illus. Iroquois 
For their arithmetics, the authors adopted 

these objectives: increased opportunities for 

pupil participation in the learning process: 

a system for cumulative maintenance of 


skills; increased emphasis on basic proc- , 


esses; a wealth of scientifically-built drill 
practice, and coordination with other basic 
subjects. The unit plan of organization is 
followed in all grades. Topics are presented 
systematically and boxed-in for emphasis. 
There is provision for practice, review, 
maintenance of skills, tests, and adjust- 
ment to rate of learning. The illustrations 
are attractive and in color. 


THe Story oF AMERICAN FREEDOM. Grade 
5. 454 pp. $3.08. BAcKcGROoUNDs OF. AMERI- 
cAN FreEpom. Grade 6. 448 pp. $3.08. 
Edna McGuire. Macmillan 


The book for Grade 5 tells of the past 
events that have made our country strong. It 
tells of the men and women who _ have 
thought and worked and fought to make the 
United States a great nation. It stresses the 
importance of freedom, justice, opportunity, 
and democracy. The book for Grade 6 takes 
the student back to that far-distant day be- 
fore history was recorded in words. It moves 
forward through the years to the time when 
Christopher Columbus discovered a part of 
the world until then unknown. It shows how 
these people of the past did much to shape 
the world in which we live today. 


PROBLEM SOLVING IN Our AMERICAN De- 
mocracy. J. O. Hall and R. E. Klinger. 
591 pp. Illus. American. $4.40 


This text gives students a technique for 
solving the problems presented. The prob- 
lems chosen for inclusion were those found 
to be of deepest concern to the greatest 
number of people. The unit on government 
organization includes enough material to 
meet the usual requirements of the senior 
course in government. The social and eco- 
nomic problems are those which are being 
discussed now in living rooms, newspapers, 
and legislative houses. The unit on personal 
problems is placed near the end of the book 
so that it can be studied when teacher and 
student know each other well. Especially im- 








AFRICA = %;;3 


(July-Aug.)—By air, all expense 
North, East, South, Central 
Optional Return Route 
(College credit available, if desired) 
Write now to Dr. Nora B. Thompson, 
Leader for World Travel Bureau, Inc. 
2237 E. County Line Road Ardmore, Pa. 











GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored by 
the Universidad Autonoma de Guadalajara and 
members of Stanford University faculty will 
offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 1-August 10,, 
courses in art, folklore, geography, history, 
language and literature. $225 covers tuition, 
board & room. Write Prof. Juan B. Rael, Box K, 
Stanford University, Calif. 


EUROPE 


20 Countries, 70 Days, $1325 
Summer ‘57—shorter trip optional 
Europe Summer Tours 
255 Sequoia—Pasadena—California 


























SIGHTSEEING WITH INSIGHT 


England, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain and Gibraltar. Full 8 
weeks tour. $1295 by “name” ships. 
$1490 by Pan American “Clippers.” 
5th successful year of professionally 
planned, University sponsored Euro- 
pean summer travel for students, 
teachers and interested adults. Aca- 
demic and teacher’s credits optional. 
Write for folder. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY 
sate Abo 0 satan 


Oxford 12, Ohio 
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portant today is the full unit on international 
relations. New terms are defined. Photo- 
vraphs and charts supplement the text. There 
are practical and varied activities. 
\icNETTES LitrErAtrES. John P. Le Coq. 

250 pp. Heath. $2.68 

“The purpose in presenting these short 
stories for the benefit of second semester 
freshman classes or for students in the first 
semester of the second year is to bring to 
the attention of young people some of the 
social traits that have characterized the 
French since the dawn of their history.” 
Thus the Foreword to this book states its 
purpose. The stories are well known. They 
are accompanied by a brief sketch of the 
authors’ life and an indication of the time 
and place of events. 


Books Received 


Pageant Press, Inc., 130 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N.Y: 
{ Worp Stupy. Iris Goldston. $3 


Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y.: 
THE MEANING OF AMERICANISM. R. N. 
Beck. Winner of the 1956 Philosophical 
Library essay contest. $4.75 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
Civit DEFENSE EDUCATION THRU ELEMEN- 
TARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Com- 
mission on Safety Education, in coopera- 
tion with Federal Civil Defense Admin- 
istration, Battle Creek, Michigan, from 
whom single copies may be secured free 
of charge 
EpucaATION IN Lay Macazines—Third 
Quarter, 1956. Research Division. $1 
This publication may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


U.S. Government 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education 
DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS OF SPECIAL 
EpucaTION IN LocAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 
$0.30 
PLANNING AND CONDUCTING A PROGRAM OF 
INSTRUCTION IN VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE FOR YouNG Farmers. $0.45 
TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES AND SKILLED 
Manpower. Implications for trade and 
industrial education. An annotated bib- 
liography. $0.45 
FitNEss OF AMERICAN YOUTH. A report to 
the President on the Annapolis Confer- 
ence. $0.25 
The above publications may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.<€. 
Miscellaneous 
ENGLISH TEACHING AIDS FOR A STRONGER 
America. Illinois Curriculum Program. 


National Aviation Education Council, 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING: 


»» Short paragraphs! 


| You don’t have to be a trained author to 


make money writing. Hundreds now mak- 
ing money every day on short paragraphs. 
I tell you what to write, where and how to 
sell; and supply big lists of editors who buy 
from beginners. Lots of small checks in a 
hurry bring cash that adds up quickly. No 
tedious study. Write to sell, right away. 
Send for free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 


Dept. 160-B, 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, III. 











SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn 
On through ste va My in one of 


our summer travel projects in 
the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languages, Journalism, etc. 
Offered by colleges and universities, these 
travel courses are planned to satisfy “'in- 
service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 
up, includes everything from New York back 
to New York. 


STUDY AB ROAD 


eaconmronmart 


250 WEST ‘57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 

















MooeRty 


A trade mark used exclusively to identify the best 
and most dependable school supply items. When you 
select items bearing this trade name you can be sure 
you will have the best quality at the greatest value. 


KURTZ BROS. School Supplies and Equipment 





CLEARFIELD, PA. > 


Branch: Pittsburgh 21, Pa. 
KURTZ BROS. EASTERN DIVISION: 3304 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








tal processes. 


and color. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 





For Understanding in Arithmetic 


THE ROW-PETERSON 
ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


1957 Copyright 
Grades 1 through 8 


+ Lessons that develop and clarify number concepts. 

Situations that tie in number ideas with everyday problems. 

* Illustrations that stimulate pupil interest. 

+ Abundant drill activities and recurrent experience with fundamen- 


* Lesson plans that encourage the pupil to think for himself. 
+ Problem solving that develops confidence and self-reliance. 
+ Comprehensive Workbooks requiring minimum teacher supervision. 


* Complete Teacher’s Manuals for Grades 3-8, and Teacher’s Editions 
for Primer, Book 1, and Book 2 showing pupil’s page in full size 


Write for details to: 


Row, Peterson and Company 


WHITE PLAINS, NEW YORK 
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WINSTON PRESENTS-— 


THE NEW UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE SERIES 
by 
DOWLING + FREEMAN «+ LACEY ~-_ TIPPETT 


A basic elementary series of textbooks for grades 1-6, planned 
to answer the question WHY? through featuring the skills of 
looking, listening, asking, reading and experimenting to find 
out. 

New format (6 5/16 x g 1/8) enlarged to provide more and 
larger illustrations and a more open and readable page. 


Teacher's Editions for each text are in preparation. 





THE NEW WINSTON ARITHMETICS 
by 
BRUECKNER : MERTON . GROSSNICKLE 


The result of more than a quarter century of unequalled lead- 
ership in the field of arithmetic instructional programming. 
The only arithmetic program that consists of more than a text 
in the hands of the pupils and a piece of chalk in the hands 
of the teacher. 

The only program in arithmetic with Teacher’s Editions that 
gives all the answers, the directions, teaching suggestions, en- 
richment material, the teaching pages and the pupils pages all 
without turning a page. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
1010 Arch Street ° Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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a age —_ 
- MEO. French National 


Railroads AUTORAIL speeds along near MONT- 
MELIAN in the French Alps. These modern trains give 
rapid service throughout the picturesque countryside. 


The easiest way to “get there”. . . anywhere in France 

. is by rail. You are assured fast, frequent and punc- 
tual service, the result of an exceptionally efficient sys- 
tem. For comfortable sight-seeing, vacationing, or busi- 
ness travel...the railway is the nght way in FRANCE. 


Tickets may be purchased before you leave 
through your Travel Agent or at any of our offices. 


323 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. e 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q. 














RAILROADS FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE., N.Y. Dept. P-1 
Please send Name 
me free 
illustrated Address 
booklet 
“‘France.”’ City. State 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ENRICHMENT PRo- 
GRAM. School District of Erie, John M. 
Hickey, Superintendent 


PuysicaL Epucation—Secondary School 
Program. Editor, Department of Public 
Instruction, Box 911, Harrisburg 


Wuat’s HAPPENING IN SCHOOL INTEGRA- 
TION? H. C. Fleming and John Con- 
stable. Public Affairs Pamphlet 244, 22 
East 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.25 


THE AMERICAN WAY TO THE FuTuRE— 
My Ptace In Ir. Prize-Winning Essay 
by Barbara Ann Riecken. EpUCATIONAI 
Als FoR SCHOOLS AND CoLLeces. Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
Education Department, 2 E. 48th St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 

AviaATION EpucaTion BrpiiocrapHy. Ele- 
mentary School. Aviation EpucaTIon 
IN THE SCHOOLS. Statement by the Avi- 
ation Education Committee of the 
AASA. Fretp Trips. Planning for Them. 
Carrying Them Out, and Profiting from 
Them. $0.50. MaAtTHEMaTics TEACHING 
Alps for a Stronger America. Our World 
of Flight Series. $0.75. National Avia- 
tion Education Council, 1025 Connecti- 
cut Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

BetreER HuMAN ReLations—The Chal- 
lenge of Social Work. THE CAsE For 
COMPETITION IN ELEctrIc Power. Com- 
ING OF AGE: Problems of Teen-Agers. 
Is DIsARMAMENT PossiBLE? Money 
AND Potitics. PortrAIt OF IsRAEL— 
MytH ANpD Reatity. THE SHy CHILD. 
THis Growinc WorxLp. Economic De- 
velopment and the World Bank. Too 
Younc TO Marry? WuHat WE Can Do 
ABOUT THE Druc MENACE. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16, N. Y. $0.25 each 

BetTER READERS FOR Our Times. Inter- 
national Reading Assn., Conference 
Proceedings, Volume 1, 1956. Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. $2 

BETTER UTILIZATION OF COLLEGE TEACHING 
Resources. A Report by the Committee 
on Utilization of College Teaching Re- 
sources. The Fund for the Advancement 
of Education, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N.: Y. 


THE Brotocicat Errects or Atomic Rapt- 
ATION. A Report to the Public and Sum- 
mary Reports. National Academy of 
Sciences, Washington, D. C. 


Case Stupies IN HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOL. Series in Guid- 
ance and Student Personnel Adminis- 
tration. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. $2 

THe CHILDREN WE TEACH. Mental Health 
Materials Center, Inc., 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. $0.40 


CiTIzENSHIP—YourR ScHoots In Ac- 
TION. . . Medill Bair, Regional Super- 
intendent, The Pennsbury Schools, 
Fallsington 


COMBATING THE Dropout PROBLEM. $1. 
Guie To Goop LEADERSHIP. $0.50. 
HELPING CHILDREN Discover Books. 
$0.50. How to Work witH PARENTS. 
$1. MaKe Your Stupy Hours Count. 
$0.50. MoperN MAn. The Story of His 
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RE YOU PREPARED FOR THEIR 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION? 


Explaining menstruation to young girls 
is a delicate matter. And now more than 
ever, the responsibility is shared by 
teachers as well as parents. 


To help you cover this subject simply 
and clearly, Modess offers a complete program of out- 
standing educational material for use with mothers of 
the girls and with the girls themselves. 


Order as many copies as you wish . . . free from the 
makers of Modess Sanitary Napkins and Belts. 


1 “*SALLY AND MARY AND KATE WONDERED’’—a charming book- 
"let for girls 9 to 12. Introduces the subject of menstrua- 
tion in simple, clear terms. 


2 “GROWING UP AND LIKING IT’’—booklet for girls 12 and 
* older. Illustrated, explains menstruation in a teen-ager’s 
language. Includes tips on health, beauty and poise. 


3 “HOW SHALL | TELL MY DAUGHTER?”"—beautiful booklet for 
* mothers. Suggests how, when and what to tell pre-teen 
girls about menstruation. 


4 “‘EDUCATIONAL PORTFOLIO ON MENSTRUAL HYGIENE’”’—com- 
* plete teaching portfolio. Includes a teaching guide, large 
anatomy chart, plus copies of above booklets. 


5 “(MOLLY GROWS UP’’— award-winning movie for girls 9 to 
* 14... also excellent for showing to mothers. First movie 
on menstruation done with live actors. 16 mm., black and 
white, sound—running time, 15 minutes. (On free loan.) 


6 “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE. . . YOU UNDERSTAND MENSTRU- 
* ATION’’—new color filmstrip for girls 14 and older—the 
first on menstrual hygiene. Versatile teaching aid... 
may be stopped at any time for discussion. 35 mm., with 

or without 15-minute sound record. Yours to keep. 

















Echecrteamal 
Seelfetio on 
Menstrual Hygiene 











6 FILMSTRIP— 
FILM—“‘MOLLY GROWS UP” “CONFIDENCE BECAUSE...” 


Director of Education, Personal Products Corp., 
Milltown, N. J., Box 5766-2 


Complete 
menstrual education 


and Liking It” 


Please send me free: 


Copies of **Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered” 
Copies of “How Shall I Tell My Daughter?” 


Copies of ‘Growing Up 
One “‘Edus 


cational Portfolio on Menstrual Hygiene” 


program FREE! 
Graded, easy to usé 
in class 
or for discussions 
with parents 

Street 


City 


Record speed desired: 


Name 


School 


16 mm. movie, ‘“‘Molly Grows Up” (on free loan) 

Date wanted Alternate date 
35 mm. filmstrip, ‘Confidence Because . . . You Understand Menstruation” 
Record: 16”, I, Univ. 12“ 


Date wanted 


with sound without sound 








(PLEASE PRINT) 


Grade 








Course 








FEBRUARY, 1957 


Say you saw it in the 


Pennsylvania School Journal 
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UNITED STATES ® CANADA @ ALASKA 


NEA TOURS 


YOUR MAGIC CARPET 
TO FAR-AWAY PLACES 





GROUP AND 
INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


ACADEMIC CREDIT 


For itineraries and 
other information write 


Division of Travel Service 

Department P 

National Education Association 

1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


WEST INDIES © HAWAII © MEXICO ® CENTRAL AMERICA @ ROUND THE WORLD 





§ SOUTH AMERICA ® EUROPE @ AFRICA 


HARVARD 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
for Both Men and Women in 


ARTS AND SCIENCES 


July 1—August 21 


EDUCATION 


July 1—August 14 


Special courses for teachers in Government, Far 
Eastern History, Science, and English Literature. 
Scholarships available for courses in Science 
and Far Eastern History, and for summer Master 


of Education program. 


Conferences on Educational Administration, Po- 
litical Geography, and Teaching of the Nature 
of Communism in Secondary Schools. Special 


lecture series devoted to the drama. 


Extracurricular program includes concerts, tours, 
student chorus, lectures, dances, and athletic 


activities. 


For Preliminary Announcement write to 


HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
Dept. E. 2 Weld Hall 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Past Development and Future Possibili- 
ties. $0.60. TEACHER’s HANDBOOK. SRA 
Achievement Series. A Guide to the 
Interpretation and Follow-Up of 
Achievement Scores. $0.35. Science Re- 
search Associates, 57 W. Grand Ave.. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

CriTIcAL THINKING, in Current Affairs 
Discussion. The Junior Town Meeting 
League, 356 Washington St., Middle- 
town, Connecticut 

Dear Jenny. A Father Brings the UN’s 
Ten Years into Perspective for His 15- 
Year-Old Daughter. UNESCO Publi- 
cations Center, 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36, N. Y. $0.15 

Epucators Guipe To Free Fitms, 1956. 
$6. Epucators GuipeE TO FREE SLIDE- 
FILMS, 1956. ELEMENTARY ‘TEACHERS 
GuIpE TO FREE CurRICULUM MATERIALS, 
1956. $5.50. Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin 

THE Forp FounpDATION AND FOREIGN 
Arrairs. The Ford Foundation, 477 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

How to Create Your Career. $0.30. 
How To Visit CoLueces. $0.25. NVGA 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CURRENT OccuPa- 
TIONAL LITERATURE. $1. REHABILITATION 
COUNSELOR PREPARATION. $1. National 
Vocational Guidance Assn., 1534 O St., 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

INSURANCE RATES FOR TRAINED DRIVERs. 
Seat Betts FOR PAssENGER Cars. A 
Report OF Driving Errors Made by 
10,860 Licensed Drivers. NEw PorTABLE 
Brake Duat Controt. DEVELOPMENT 
OF SPORTSMANLIKE’ Drivinc _ TEstTs. 
American Automobile Assn., 1712 G St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Lanp oF Learninc. H. K. Gerlach, Su- 
pervising Principal, Southern Lancaster 
Co. Area Schools, Quarryville 

Let’s CELEBRATE A HotipAy! Bruce Miller, 
Box 369, Riverside, California. $0.50 

New ApproacHes. A Report on a Sym- 
posium on the Problems of Public Edu- 
cation. National School Boards Assn., 
450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

RESEARCH SERVICE IN EpucaTION. Keeping 
in Touch with the Public Schools. 
Pennsylvania Studies Its Teacher Supply 
and Demand. Bulletin 74, Department 
of Public Instruction, Education Build- 
ing, Harrisburg 


ScHOOL PERSONNEL Poticies. A Hand- | 


_ book to Assist School Board Members, 
Administrators, Teachers, and Other 
School Employees in the Development 
of Written School Personnel Policies. 
Ohio Education Assn., 213 E. Broad St., 
Columbus 15, Ohio. $1 

Science TEACHING AIDS FOR A STRONGER 
America. Our World of Flight Series. 
National Aviation Education Council. 
1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. $0.75 

SociaL STuDIES IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots. Curriculum Office, Philadel- 
phia Public Schools 

UNDERSTANDING THE DISABLED. Experi- 
ences in Citizenship for Elementary 
School Children. National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis, Division of 
Public Education, 120 Broadway, New 


York 5 NY. 





WANTED—Retired school teachers 
to assist in utilization of Curric- 
ulum Visual Materials. Write for 
further details. 





Curriculum Filmstrip Encyclopedia 
626 full color filmstrips— 
168 study units 
Free—"Teachers Guides to 
Utilization” 

Specify grade level & subject area 





Lightmaster Daylight Projection 
Screen. Provides perfect viewing at 
extreme angles—even in broad day- 
light. 10 day money back guaran- 
tee if Lightmaster is not superior 
to any screen now owned. 


KUNZ, INC. 
1319 Vine St. Phila. 7, Penna. 

















OY 


PROFITS¢ 








Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 

tionally known h hold cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28 ,N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 years 











| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 








iT’‘S NON-CANCELLABLE! 


TPM'S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


CHERS SPECIAL 


“TAILOR-MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers . . . Ages 18 to 60 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 





To Age 65 


For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
Teachers Protective Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Box 597 — Lancaster, Pa. 
** Serving Teachers Since 1912 ad 
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7 FROM THE AMERICAN SEATING FAMILY 
| OF FINE SCHOOL FURNITURE 














School furniture is a tool of the teaching profession. Doesn’t it 
logically follow that money paid for good tools is a sound 
investment? 
This No. 445 High School and College Desk is unique in 
AMERICAN the school field. It offers maximum seating comfort with full 
=) —7 a Le freedom to perform all tasks, left- or right-handed; has gen- 
erous space between chair and writing surface; pylon-type 
construction provides ample legroom for all —including 
largest students. AMEREX® plastic top is 5 times more wear- 
16th at Hamilton, Philadelphia 30, Pa. resistant than wood tops. 

212 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Equally important, because it’s built in a single unit, the 
445 eliminates disturbing chair scraping. And, because desk 
heights and seat heights may be varied, this one unit can be 
used from Grade 7 through college. 





. 
8 me eee cos cee cee cee ee eee cee eee ee eee ee me ee ee me ce ee me ee ee ee ee ee re ee eee eee eae asec 8 ee 
School Desks and Chairs Office, Library and Home Flags 
Ss EN D F OR OUR School Tables Economics Equipment Athletic Goods 
Stadium Chairs Filing and Storage Cabinets Maps and Globes 
Cc ie) MPLETE CATA LOG Auditorium Seating Window Shades Pastes and Inks 
Folding Chairs Laboratory Equipment Office and Library Supplies 
Put our experience to work for you. We offer a Teachers’ Desks and Chairs Chalkboards and Supplies School Papers 
complete line of school supplies. Prompt Church Furniture Duplicating Equipment Art Materials _ 
delivery from large warehouse stocks. Bleachers Bulletin Boards Primary Materials 
L 
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Spring 1957 
testing program 


Maximum information 
about your pupils 


with minimum 
time and effort 


Stanford 
Achievement 

Test offers continuous 
and comprehensive 
measurement of basic 
subjects from grades 2 to 9; 
content that accurately 
reflects present-day 
emphases; the most 
representative national 
norms available for any 
achievement battery; 
simplified, objective scoring 
and simple, clear 
directions for administering. 


Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability . 
Tests now available 
in a new edition, combine 
valid and reliable 
yeasurement with extreme 
simplicity 6f administration | 
and scoring. Alpha Test 
for grades 1-4; Beta for 
cigcle[- mo lac Fm er-laalant-mielaalicig) 
school. In the field of, 
group mental ability 
testing no name Is better 
known than 

OTIS. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York 


A. F. Zerbe and Harold G. Singley 
Pennsylvania Representatives 


World Book 
Company 



































USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazine, Inc. Available in 
Dept. B—307 N. Michigan Ave. school year of 
Chicago 1, Illinois 1956-57 only 
Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
82. 83. 84. 85. 85a. 85b. 86. 86a 86b. 
88. b. 3. 9. 15. 49, Die 59. 100. 


Name gud lb ecards wine wibilgnds so ana a aul Riel alae al pee memo eS ape deh Searels 
Subject ris Grade 

School Name 
School Address ath Sie 
City : Acabise Sandee Selects 


Enrolment: Boys . 


, Pennsylvania 
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“Yours...for the asking’ 


PSJ’s advertisers offer very down-to-earth 


ideas for the teacher who looks for them. 
Some of the advertisers offer material for 
which you must write. If you are in a hurry, 
write directly to the advertiser. If you use 
the convenient coupon for ordering several 
items, your name will be passed on to the 
advertisers, who will send you the material. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


86. 


88. 


49, 


Miuitary GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY 
ScHoots—a booklet containing infor- 
mation for school counselors and sec- 
ondary school teachers. (U. S. Army) 
Tuis .. . Is How Ir Is—a booklet pre- 
senting information and facts on what 
the Army will be like to a high school 
graduate upon entering. (U. S. Army) 
ON THE TRACK OF SOME Goop TEACHING 
Aips? An illustrated catalog of educa- 
tional materials on railroad transporta- 
tion, with convenient order form. One 
free copy per teacher. (Association of 
American Railroads) 


. Atos To Hetp Teach MeEnstruat Hy- 


GIENE, Indicate quantities of booklets 

desired for each age level. 

85a. “Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” is an illustrated booklet 
for girls 9 to 12. 

85b. “Growing Up and Liking it” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 and 
older. See ad in this issue for 
ordering free color filmstrip and 
movie on free loan and other teach- 
ing aids. (Personal Products Cor- 
poration) 


HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR MENSTRUAL- 

EpucaTion. Indicate quantities of book- 

lets desired for each age level. 

86a. “You’re a Young Lady Now” is 
an illustrated booklet for girls 9 
to 12. 

86b. “Very Personally Yours” is an 
illustrated booklet for girls 12 
and older. See ad in this issue for 
ordering free movie by Walt Dis- 
ney Productions and other teach- 
ing aids. (Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Educational Department) 


France. This 24-page booklet, in color, 
with illustrations by well-known French 
artists, as well as photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to 
see and look for in various regions of 
France. (French National Railroads) 


. Posture Posters. Set of 7—designed 


for use in the classroom to illustrate the 
principles of healthful posture. (Ameri- 
can Seating Company) 

. Facrs about writing short paragraphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


. SAMPLE OF VINTEX dish cloth with de- 


tails of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 

. THe Genie Story. A 16-page full-color 
book in which a Genie shows a school 
boy the part that coal plays in our daily 
lives. One copy to a teacher. Class 
quantity may be ordered after examina- 
tion. (National Coal Association) 


BrRocHURE on Summer Study in Europe 
in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, journalism. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


On Your Textbooks 
Are Your GUARANTEE of 


ee 


aS De « 


ee 


MAXIMUM SERVICE 


They are tough—and they are tailored 

They are easily adjusted 

They stay on the book until deliberately 
removed 

They receive the wear instead of the book 

BECAUSE They reinforce the binding 

They keep the books clean and sanitary 

They are water resistant and protect the books 
when carried to and from school 

They prolong the life of the book up to 
three years 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS cannot make an old and tattered book new—but they CAN 
prevent new books from becoming prematurely old and worn. 


GET THE HOLDEN HABIT—IT PAYS! 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY sprincrietp, MASSACHUSETTS 











tertbooks that bud 
LASTING KNOWLEDGE 


High School Grades 


THE ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


continuous development of language skills 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


best in modern and traditional literature 


PROSE AND POETRY ELECTIVE UNITS 


individually bound selections 


TODAY'S JOURNALISM 


practical text-workbook 


OUR SCIENTIFIC AGE 


fascinating general science text 


The L. W. Stuger Company, Inc. 


249 - 259 W. ERIE BOULEVARD, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK ere 








REPRESENTED BY: 
Philip W. Symonds, W. Harold Bie, Conard Lankewich, T. Kenneth Ellis, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania Forestville, New York Sparta, New Jersey Trenton, New Jersey 


2 
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Attend 


Summer School 
at the 


UNIVERSITY 
of COLORADO 


in the Scenic Rockies 








Typical Residence Hall 


Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 
invigorating summer climate, in view of 
snow-capped peaks, within walking dis- 
tance of mountain streams and lakes. 


Well-organized recreation program — 
week-end hikes, guided mountain climbs, 
bus trips over scenic highways, steak 
fries, square dances, other activities. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
1957 SUMMER SESSION 


Two Separate 5-week Terms 
Ist 5-week Term 2nd 5-week Term 


JUNE 14-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 24 
Sti “Oe 


4-6 Credits 4-6 Credits 


Two Separate 3-week 
Mid-Summer Terms 

JULY 1-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 9 

OOO OOO 

3 Credits 3 Credits 
Two Separate 4-week Curriculum and 

Instruction Workshop Sessions 

JUNE 24-JULY 19 JULY 22-AUG. 16 


LbJied” LL 


4 Credits 4 Credits 
FIFTEEN ATTENDANCE OPTIONS 


To Fit Your Summer Plans 

















800 courses leading to graduate and un- 
dergraduate degrees. Well-equipped lab- 
oratories, 800,000-volume library. Dis- 
tinguished visiting and resident faculty. 
Lectures by leading scientists, concerts by 
renowned artists. Summer-long Creative 
Arts program. Arts and crafts exhibits. Ex- 
cellent living accommodations on University 
campus. Room and board, $18 to $23 
weekly. 


eee eee 


FILL IN AND MAIL TODAY 


Dean of the Summer Session, 

Macky 378 

Boulder, Colorado: 

Please send Summer Session Bulletin. 





(My Name) 





(St. and Number) 





(City & State) 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER 
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Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit 
requirements. Cost $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 

57. “THe CHILpREN’s Hour.” Reproduction 
of Longfellow’s poem in his own hand- 
writing—together with information on 
the Children’s Hour 16-volume collec- 
tion of favorite stories, poems, and 
biographies. (Spencer Press) 


| 59. Caratoc of Master Padlocks. 20 pages, 


illustrating padlocks of various styles 


and sizes arranged in a unique manner. | 


(Master Lock Company) 


100. PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT OF 1957 


summer courses, open to both men and 
women, in Arts and Sciences (July 1- 
August 21) and in Education (July 1- 
August 14). Scholarships available. 
(Harvard Summer School) 


Index to Advertisers 


| Adams Teachers Agency ............ 272 
American Bog Oe. 652 otis sone 8 226 
American Seating Co. .............. 263 
Arizona Teacher Placement Agency .. 272 
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Audio-Visual Drawing Program’ ...... 258 
Baltimore Teachers Agency ........ GS 
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Department of the Army ............ 225 
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National Directory Service .......... 271 
National Education Association, 

Division of Travel Service ........ 262 
New Jersey Teachers’ Agency ....... 272 
Penns Valley Publishers, Inc. ....... 267 

| Pennsylvania State University ....... 268 
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Rand, McNally @ Co. ...........025. 267 
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Strahan Teachers Agency ........... 272 

| Study Abroad ..... bel Meche 259 
Teachers Protective Mutual Life 

iimarnncetGes Piet os le 262 

| Temple University (Studytours) ..... 257 


| Temple University (Summer Sessions) 


Inside front cover 


Winston, John C., Co. ... 
World Travel Bureau, Inc. . 
World Book Co. ......... 

Wrigley, William, Jr., Co. Ser? Cae 




















America’s choice for 


trouble-free protection 


at low cost! 





Berea High School 
Berea, Ohio 


_ COMBINATION 
i PADLOCKS 


Doublewall 
Construction . . 


« Stainless Steel 
Outer Case 


MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
Two Year Guarantee 





In leading schools across the country 
the No. 1 choice for padlock protec- 
tion is Master! Find out how readily 
Master combination padlocks will fit 
your needs . . . and your budget. 
Write today for fact-filled 
brochure. 

Ve B= eae an 
’ MASTER NO. 1500 | 


Same design and construc- 
tion as No. 1525... but | 
without key control. J 


TYPICAL PENNSYLVANIA INSTALLATIONS 


Philadelphia Central H.S. Gettysburg H. S. 
U. of Pittsburgh New Kensington H.S. 
Reading H.S. Evans City H.S. 
Scranton Technical H.S. Clearfield H.S. 
Washington & Jefferson Towanda H.S. 
College Mill Creek Jr. H.S. 


WES OBES 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Master Jock Company, Milwaukee 45, Wis. 
World's Leading Padtoch Manufacturers 
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THE NEW RAND M¢ENALLY 
BLENDED GEOGRAPHY-HISTORY SERIES 


BLENDED: To you—the teacher —these books 
combine geography and history. To your students 
these books are a vivid and colorful fusing of 
simple basic relationships between man and his 
land and his past and present. 


EXAMINE: the helpful and practical pupil aids— 


Getting Ready to Study 
4 Text—picture—map technique 
Complete Map Program 





—especially the Color Merged Relief Maps The Titles 
The Workshops AROUND THE HOME WITHIN OUR BORDERS 
—separate questions on geography MANY LANDS WITHIN THE AMERICAS 
and on history BEYOND OUR BORDERS BEYOND THE OCEANS 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY - P.O. BOX 7600 + Chicago 80, Illinois 


Mr. J. A. Garrison Charles W. Jennings Marshall P. Smith Robert R. Pennington 
1027 N. College St., R. F. D. #3 Box 160, R. D. 2 P. O. Box 725 
Carlisle, Pa. Attica, New York Farmingdale, N. J. Binghamton, New York 

















Make Pennsylvania History Live Again 


with these books from 


Penns Valley Publishers 


Pennsylvania Milestones—The new 9th grade Pennsy]l- 
vania history that explains State history from its be- 
ginning right up to the present time. Economic and 
social developments are indicated in each chapter, 
and are related to political and scientific events. Writ- 
ten by William A. Cornell, Edinboro State Teachers 
College and Millard Altland, West York High School. 
Price; $3.90, to schools $2.92 


Milestones in Pennsylvania History—A workbook by the 
authors of Pennsylvania Milestones for grade 9, can 
be used in conjunction with all other major texts as 


well. Price; $.64, to schools $.48 WD 





NS Coordinated texts: 
American Government for Pennsylvanians Grade . 
Ss. 9 « 276 pages ¢ Price; $3.36, to schools $2.52 Penns Valley Publishers 
121 S. Frazier St. 
Pennsylvania Landscapes State C ll P 
Grade 8 & 9 © 296 pages ¢ Price; $3.30, ate Sa 
to schools $2.46 Dept. SJ-2 


THE HOUSE THAT PUBLISHES BOOKS EXCLUSIVELY FOR PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS 
Complete catalog available * Write on school stationery for sample copy of any book 
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Notes and News 
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Eric RuopEs joined the staff of the 
NEA on January 2 as salary con- 
sultant. The major task of Mr. Rhodes 
will be to work directly with local 
and state education 
help them improve teacher salary pro- 


associations to 


grams. 


CHARLES S. HOTTENSTEIN of Leba- 


The Pennsylvania 
State University 


1957 
Summer Sessions 





non was honored December 19 at the 
National Sales Conference of the Iro- 
quois Publishing Company in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, as the firm’s only 30-year 
salesman. Mr. Hottenstein, who covers 
eastern Pennsylvania and Philadelphia 
for the company, received an insignia 
set with a ruby for his service. John 





Diversified programs of 


graduate and under- 


Inter- 
Session 


graduate study, with num- 
erous courses designed 


especially for in-service 


June 10 to 
June 28 


teachers who wish 
vance their professional prep- 
aration under the direction of 
staff members 
the practical problems of Penn- 


to ad- 


who understand 


sylvania's schools. 


Main 
Summer 
Session 


Workshops, seminars, institutes, and 
conferences dealing with significant 
current problems. 


Comfortable climate, excellent living 
accommodations, and moderate in- 
structional fees combine to make 
Penn State ideal for summer study 
and recreation. 


July 1 to 
August 10 


Post- 
Session 


August 12 to 
August 30 


LEERY LAL ALT I NT BE 


UNIVERSITY PARK, 
PENNSYLVANIA 








_ Director of Summer Sessions 


Room 102 Burrowes Building 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


i me 
Pennsylvania 


V. D. Southworth, president, presented 
the insignia with its citation. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER’S creation 
of the Dwight D. Eisenhower Council 
on Youth Fitness won for him the 
Layman Honor Award for 1956 of the 
Pennsylvania State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. This award spotlighted the ban- 
quet of the organization’s 35th annual 
convention in Erie. Also honored was 
John M. Hickey, superintendent of Erie 
public schools, for “meritorious and 
unselfish service to education.” 


Tuomas J. QuicLey has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Shenan- 
doah schools. 


Joun M. LUMLEY, superintendent of 
schools, Wilkes-Barre, has resigned and 
the Board of Education will consider 
all qualified applicants to fill the 
vacancy. 

MEMBERS AND FRIENDS of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education In- 
ternational are cordially invited to 
join the Philadelphia Branch at lunch 
on Wednesday, July 3, at Kugler’s 
Restaurant, Chestnut Street, East of 
Broad. Watch for later information 
concerning reservations. 


Mices W. ALBRIGHT, assistant prin- 
cipal, counselor, and history teacher at 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg. 
has resigned to accept a position in 
the Department of Public Instruction. 
Frank G. Goodyear, counselor at John 
Harris. will succeed Mr. Albright as 
assistant principal. 

Ricuarp G. Pye, teacher at John 


Harris. will move to the position 


previously held by Mr. Goodyear. Wil- 


| liam R. Magill has been transferred 


from Edison Junior High School to 


John Harris. 


Wituiam P. MILLER, principal for 
the past eight years of Sewickley 
Township High School, Allegheny 
County. has been named principal of 
the McKees Rocks Senior High School. 
He succeeds Walter Ritenour who re- 
signed to take a position with the 
men’s placement bureau at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


RicHARD C. SKINNER, director of 


| teacher training and placement at State 


Teachers College, Clarion, was named 
president of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tional Teacher Placement Association 
for 1957 at a meeting held in Harris- 
burg on October 25. 
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ExtmMer A. LissFELT, who has com- 
pleted his tenth year of service in the 
Upper Moreland Township schools, 
was saluted as an outstanding educator 
in the November 15 issue of the Wil- 
iow Grove Guide. Two pages featured 
articles and letters which paid tribute 
io his services by the citizens of a 
grateful township. 


E. KENNETH SMILEY, vice president 
of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, was 


elected president of the Middle States | 
\ssociation of Colleges and Secondary | 


Schools at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the organization in November. Another 
Pennsylvanian, GENE D. GISBURNE, 
vice president of the University of 
Pennsylvania, was re-elected secretary, 
and HENRY SCATTERGOOD, principal 


of Germantown Friends School, Phila- | 


delphia, was re-elected treasurer. 


Boyp C. PATTERSON, president of | 


. | 
Washington and Jefferson College, was | 
chosen to head the Pennsylvania As- | 
sociation of Colleges and Universities | 


at the 60th annual meeting of the 
group. WILLIAM W. EDEL, president of 
Dickinson College. was named vice 
president; REVEREND WILLIAM G. 


RYAN, president of Seton Hill College, | 
was re-elected secretary, and RAYMOND | 
S. Haupert, president of Moravian | 


College, was re-elected treasurer. 


ATHENS school system, George E. 


Fitch, supervising principal, announces | 
that the following new teachers joined | 


the school system this school year: 


Mrs. BarBARA NortH SHAW, fourth | 


grade 

ReciNnA FINLAN, third grade 

Mary THERESA Co..ins, fifth grade 

JEAN Marie PHILuips, kindergarten 

SaLLty MEREDITH, second grade 

Mrs. GERALDINE WANCK, first and 
second grade 

Mrs. BerTHA ISBELL, fifth grade 

Mary GoLpeNn, fifth grade 

BaRBARA EpMuNDs, elementary art 
supervisor 

PETER GSTALDER, art 

Mrs. Parricia HALi 
medial reading 

LEONARD GABRIEL, mathematics 

CLARE ANN GreRING, English and 
French 

TED KEIR, science 

RoBerT ScHRIER, English 

PauL WEAVER, geography 

Victor WEIss, social studies 


Covey. re- 


H. Frank Hare, superintendent of 
schools of Phoenixville, has announced 
his resignation effective July 1. 


FEBRUARY, 1957 


Joun W. Montini went from a prin- 
cipalship in Aliquippa recently to the 
supervising principalship of Center 
Township schools at Monaca. 

Harry L. Kriner, formerly presi- 


dent of the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, is now director of pub- 
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lic relations for the Sico Foundation 
of Mt. Joy and in charge of screening 
scholarships for future elementary 
teachers. 


Jack B. HETRICK is the new superin- 
tendent of Grove City schools. He was 
formerly junior high school principal. 


a suggestion 
We hope proves he lpful 
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Map answers questions 
on Early Virginia 


Recently developed is 

¢,.this hand printed map of 
Early Virginia (1602-1622). 
Virginia Journal of Education 
reports it is based 
on exhaustive research 
and proving a good piece 
of teaching material. 
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Map by Mrs. Doris V. Davis 
and Mrs. Katherine P. Adams, 
above, Warwick, Va., teachers. 


TO GET THIS MAP 
Size 25 x 19 inches 


Not only is this map a new teach- 
ing tool for students of Virginia 
history and geography — it’s also 
an artistic product suitable for 
decorative purposes. Now ready, 
just revised and newly processed. 


Just write Mrs. K.P. Adams, 
315 Palen Avenue, Warwick, 
Virginia, and send $1.50 postpaid, 


Healthful, restful, satisfying! 








The bright, refreshing flavor of 
delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is 
cooling to your mouth and throat, and 

the pleasant chewing helps ease tension. Try tonight. 
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America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections 


Whenever you paint the house, talk on the telephone, or drive 
the family car, you depend on lead—one of the hardest-working 
metals serving us today. Before lead is ready for your use, it 
moves through several processing stages—all linked dependably, 
economically by railroad transportation. 
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Lead ore is hauled by train from the Concentrated lead is smelted, refined 
mines to the refineries, where it is mixed and molded into “pigs.” These “pigs” 
with water and chemicals and given a are shipped to industries far and wide. 
“bubble bath.” The lead particles float Railroads now carry over two million 


off with the froth on the surface, 


tons of lead and lead products a year. 








More than half of our lead is used in Atomic power has made lead ‘more 


storage batteries, paints, cable cover- vital than ever. Reactors (as in this 
ings and gasoline. Worn-out lead prod- atomic submarine) need large quanti- 
ucts go back by the carload to the re- ties of lead as radiation shields. And 
fineries as scrap — to be melted down more uses are constantly being found 
and used over again. for this versatile metal. 


Keeping America supplied with the lead it needs is a big, essen- 
tial job for the world’s most efficient mass-transportation system. The 
heart of that system is America’s railroads, serving you more and 
more efficiently and economically, 





Association of 
American Railroads jic%g 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. a 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 28. 
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Mrs. ETHEL SIMPSON RAYNE, prin- 
cipal of the Essington school, Tinicum 
Township, has retired after 42 years 
as a teacher and administrator. All but 
six of the 42 years were spent in the 
Township. 


Legislation Supplement, from page 235 


Other Provisions 

An additional increment of $100 
payable during the school year 1957- 
58 and 1958-59 shall be added to the 
$100 payable for each of these two 
years as now provided in Act 656. 

In all categories those holding a 
Master’s Degree with 30 hours of ad- 
ditional credit shall be entitled to an 
increment of $200 and those with a 
Doctor’s Degree an additional incre- 
ment of $200. Such additional incre- 


_ments shall be added to the salary 
| when the maximums of the schedule 


have been reached. 

Professional employes having 30 
years or more of service in the public 
schools of the Commonwealth shall re- 
ceive an additional annual increment 
of $200 from the effective date of the 
legislation until such time as the max- 
imums provided in the proposal are 
attained. 

The rate for teaching adult classes 
shall be increased from $2.50 per hour 
to $4 per hour. 


Subsidies 

The subsidy law shall be amended to 
make the appropriations from the 
Commonwealth to the school districts 
payable in the year in which the in- 
creased salaries are effective. This 
principle was written in the PSEA 
subsidy bill of the 1955 session, H.B. 
584, which was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

To include the pick up in the pro- 
visions of H.B. 584 of the 1955 Ses- 
sion and the added $100 as indicated 
in the salary proposal for 1957 would 
require that the subsidy level for 1956- 
57 payable in 1957-58 be $5,500. Sim-- 
ilarly, the subsidy obligation for 1957- 
58 would be $5,900; for 1958-59, 
$6,300: for 1959-60 and thereafter, 
$6,500. 

It should be noted that of the indi- 
cated increase in the subsidy base the 
salary proposals are responsible for 


$100 of this increase for 1957-58 and! 


| a like amount for 1958-59. 


The minimum subsidy shall be in- 
creased from $1,000: to $1,500. 
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Necrology 


CLaRA Haas, secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, De- 
cember 13 


Victor C. Nickias, Woodbridge, N. J., 
former acting superintendent of 
Clairton schools, in December 


MINNIE TUCKER, 48 years of service in 
the West Side School, New Castle, 


before her retirement, December 14 


EpitH M. Gunn, vocational counselor 
at Perry High School, Pittsburgh, 
until her retirement in 1943, Decem- 


ber 23 


Mrs. CAROLINE ANKNEY Dysart, for- 
mer teacher in Westmoreland Coun- 
ty schools, September 8 


Mrs. Etta Patton Scott, Robinson 
Township, former teacher in Alle- 
gheny and Butler Counties, Decem- 
ber 9 


Rose C. McCann, teacher of English 
at Murrell Dobbins Vocational-Tech- 
nical School, Philadelphia, October 
22 


James C. W. NIEBERGALL, principal of 
the Philip H. Sheridan public school, 
Philadelphia, for eighteen years, 
December 31 


Mrs. Mary E. McVey ATKINSON, 
former teacher in Homestead, Mun- 
hall, and Whitaker schools, Alle- 
gheny County, December 26 


Eva F. STONER, art supervisor in the 
Steelton schools for 34 years, De- 
cember 23 


THomas Moore, 80, teacher in the | 


Philadelphia public high schools for 
40 years prior to his retirement in 
1942, January 2 


GERTRUDE HARRIET LAKE, art super- 
visor in the Johnstown schools for 
29 years and member of the school 
system for 47 years before her re- 
tirement in 1954, December 25 


Mrs. ELizABETH Jump YATES, first- 
grade teacher in Roosevelt school, 
Norristown, before her retirement 
in 1950, December 12 


WILLIAM STAUFFER ELDRIDGE, retired 
in 1951 after 42 years of service in 
the Philadelphia school system, 
September 28 


F. Exste HAwkKINs, teacher in the 
Hopkinson school, Philadelphia 


FEBRUARY, 1957 








WH YWoo:s WASHINGTON NATIONAL ENJOY SUCH WIDE 
ACCEPTANCE AMONG TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS, SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS, AND MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION? 


* Sound Proven Protection 


* Low Level Rates 


* 


Over 30 Years Experience In The Specialized Field Of Teachers 
Group Insurance 


* Technical Know-How 


* Specially Trained, Salaried Teacher Group Representatives. 


Washington National is well qualified to write your entire group insurance program. 


We will be glad to have one of our representatives meet with your Executive Com- 
mittee or Welfare Committee. Start the New Year right; write us today for full 
information without obligation! 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 
720 Inwestment Bidg. 


Pittsburgh 22 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7 


—A Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 




















SUMMER EMPLOYMENT 
FOR TEACHERS 


Over 700 employers, listing thousands of summer jobs, 
invite teachers to apply for summer work 
JOBS AVAILABLE FROM COAST TO COAST 
in 
Resort Hotels—Ranches—Summer Camps—Businesses—Industries 
Transportation Companies—Restaurants—Summer Resorts— 
National Parks and many others 
Listed in the all mew 1957 (sixth) edition of the 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT DIRECTORY 
(New with the 1957 edition: Employers list specific jobs to be filled) 
MAKE YOUR VACATION PAY FOR ITSELF 


National Directory Service, Box 65—Winton PI. Sta., Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
I enclose $2.00 for the 1957 Summer Employment Directory No. 15. 








Name i Address 
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Cuarves F. Boyp, assistant principal 
of Bristol Junior High School, No- 
vember 10 


Calendar 


February 15-20—AASA_ Convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 3-6—Twelfth National Confer- 
ence on Higher Education of the 
NEA Department, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 

March 22-23—Conference of Pa. 
School Counselors Assn., Milton Her- 
shey School, Hershey 

March 29-30—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 35th An- 
nual Meeting, Philadelphia 

April 4—NEA Centennial Birthday 


Party 


April 5-6—Twelfth Annual Eastern 
Pa. School Library Conf., State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 6—KEastern Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Wilkes College, 
Wilkes-Barre 

April 11—Northwestern Pa. Council 
for Social Studies, 9th Annual Conf., 
State Teachers College, Edinboro 

April 12-13—College of Home Eco- 
nomics Spring Week-End, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

April 13—Western Conf., Pa. Business 
Educators Assn., Joint Senior High 
School, Kittanning 

April 21-26—ACEI Study Conf., Los 
Angeles, California 

April 23-27—International Conf., In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 


Children, NEA, Pittsburgh 





Member—N.A.T.A. 





BRY AN 4 Teachers Bureau THOS. B. R. BRYANT 

1025 Witherspoon Bldg. W.G. GREULICH 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. G. 

WRITE — PHONE — VISIT 


School and College Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, New York—39th Year 


M. A. BRYANT 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 














THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
517-18 Witherspoon Bldg. PHILADELPHIA 


Ambitious teachers are now planning with us for next year 
Write or visit us to discuss opportunities and enlist our aid 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


Kingsley { ie Personal Discriminating Service e F’. Maloney 


F. Maloney, 9 Managers 











TEACHERS—We have officially listed, hundreds of splendid positions—Elementary 
—Secondary—College. Why not investigate these through us? Our many years of 
experience in placing teachers—over thirty years under the same management— 
give you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. Write immediately. 
“Why put your future—so important to you—in inexperienced hands?’ 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 
Established 1880 Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 77th Year 
LLENTOWN, PENNA 


5 NORTH SEVENTH ST., 
"Shoahar National (eh atl of Saker “Agencies 











“EXCELLENT POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS” 


NEW JERSEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


114 North Arlington Ave., East Orange, N. J. 
JERSEY’S FIRST AGENCY 


F. J. Kirst, Mgr. F. D. Donley, President 











PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
944-994 Union Trust Bldg. PITTSBURGH 19, PA. Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


We have excellent teaching positions available every month of the year. Ele- 
mentary, high school, college and administrative. In Pa., Ohio, Md., N. Y., N. J. 
& Del. but also in other states. Enroll now for positions open in Jan. 1957 and 
through 1957. WRITE—PHONE—VISIT. 


Atlantic 1-5398 Member N.A.T.A. John B. Ritter, Manager 














Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure 
Access to Universities 





Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education, 6 years Execu- 
Pensions tive Secretary, New Jersey Education Association. 


“Member National Association Teachers Agencies” 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


G. EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 
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April 24—Fifth Annual Classroom 
Teacher Day, Sponsored by Class- 
room Teachers of the Northeastern 
Convention District, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsburg 

April 27—Pa. State Junior Classical 
League Conv., Newville 

May 3-4—PFTA Convention, State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg 

May 3-4—Fourth Annual Convention, 
Pennsylvania Art Education As- 
sociation, Erie 

May 10—State Conf., Pa. Federation 
of Junior Historians, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

June 25-29—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Prof. Stand- 
ards, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
a 

June 30-July 6—Centennial Conven- 
tion, National Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

July  21-25—Thirty-Fourth Annual 
Superintendents and Principals Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity 

August 11-l16—Local Branch Work- 
shop, Penn Hall, Chambersburg 


September 27-28—Conference for 
Sponsors of College Studerit Educa- 
tion Association Units, Allenberry 

September 27-28—Pa. Conf. for the 
Education of Exceptional Children, 
Philadelphia 

October 2-3—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 

October 17-18—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

TEACHERS 


A D A M AGENCY 


1341 G St., N.W., Washington 5, D. C 
Member NATA—Now in our 18th year. 
We have the better positions in 





FLORIDA $3400 WASHINGTON 
NEW YORK to MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY $6000 VIRGINIA 














BALTIMORE 3° 


| A nation wide placement service. We fill positions in 
schools and colleges. Write telling us about yourself. 
William K. Yocum, Manager 


Member N. A. T. A. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Established 1925 
516 N. Charles St. 
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At what age should a girl - 


be told about menstruation? 


Better a year early than a day late 


Maybe you’ve said to yourself: ‘‘My girls are only ten- 
year-olds; why tell them about menstruation so early?” 
But while thirteen is the average age when menstruation 
starts, many girls mature two or three years sooner. Will 
your young students be prepared for this experience? 


To help you do the job that’s needed 


—we supply two teaching aids: a 
motion picture and a booklet. Both 
are being used in schools all over the 
country to instruct younger girls. The 
animated film in sound and color is 
called ‘‘The Story of Menstruation.” 
In just 10 fascinating minutes, this 
16 mm. movie by Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions tells factually how and why 
the menstrual process happens. Gives 
authentic pointers on the care a girl 
should take of herself when ‘“‘that day”’ 
comes—and the year round. Stressing 
the importance of daily baths, careful 
grooming, sensible diet and exercise. 
“The Story” is told clearly, with dig- 
nity and charm. 

You’ll want your girls to see this re- 
markable film—available free (except 
for return postage) on short-term loan. 
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It has benefited over 20 million school 
girls. And has won the praise of 
mothers, teachers, medical and church 
groups. 

Before showing the film you may 
want to invite parents’ cooperation. 
Many teachers write a note, explain- 
ing the need for this instruction. Others 
arrange previews for mothers and 
daughters, or for P.T.A. members. 
The booklet “You’re A Young Lady 
Now” also helps prepare the pre-teen 
for menstruation, giving her a sound, 
wholesome explanation in simple 
terms directed to girls 9 to 12. Illus- 
trated, easy-reading, this booklet has 
answered millions of young girls’ 
““growing-up” questions. It may be 
ordered in quantity so that each girl 
may have her own copy. 


This entire program or any part of it is available to you 
without charge from Kimberly-Clark Corporation, the makers of 
Kotex sanitary napkins. 


"Very Personally Yours” 


sports, social contacts. 





Specially prepared for 
girls 12 and older. This 
20-page booklet provides 
a more detailed expla- 
nation of the menstrual 
process. Hints about 
exercises, grooming, 


‘ies AND MAIL TODAY!-—- 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 


“The Story of Menstruation.” 
Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) 


3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) 
| Also send the following: 


copies of “You’re A Young Lady 


HH] 





From ‘The Story of 

Menstruation” 
by Walt Disney 
Productions 



















STIL. 
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Educational Dept. ST-27 Neenah, Wisconsin 
Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. sound film 


2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) 


Now” (for girls 9 to 12) 





copies of "Very Personally Yours” (for girls 12 and over) 


0 Physiology Chart O) Teaching Guide 


Hundreds of teachers 
helped organize this flex- 


Teaching Guide and Menstrual Chart 
ible teaching guide. 
You'll find it adaptable Name 


to any teaching situ- 
OF ation. The large color School 
4 





(please print) 





ae 
¢ 
: a chart on menstrual phys- 
we iology is designed for 
classroom lectures. 


Street City Zone State 
Kotex is a trademark of Kimberly-Clark Corp. 














Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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INDIANA 


CALIFORNIA 


COMMONWEALTH OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE SESSIONS—SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
PRE-SUMMER, SUMMER, AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS 


The fourteen state teachers colleges confer the Bachelor of Science degree 
in secondary and elementary education. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania issues teachers certificates to all 
graduates of its teachers colleges. 


Each college has a highly qualified and experienced faculty. All of the 
teachers have had public school experience. 

Laboratory schools for practice teaching are operated on all campuses. 

Costs—Board and room $432 for a college year of nine months. Fees vary 
from $115 to $274 per year according to the curriculum selected. 

There is a diversified program of athletic, recreational, social and cultural 
activities. 


All of the colleges provide assistance in the placement of their graduates 
in positions. 

Enter a dedicated profession in a college devoted solely to teaching. 

Summer sessions are especially designed that teachers in service may ad- 
vance their professional preparation. 

Further details and requirements for admission are available from each 
college on request. 
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KUTZTOWN 







WEST CHESTER 






ICHEYNEY 





MILLERSVILLE 





LOCK HAVEN - 


MANSFIELD + Men’s Dormitory 


